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From lake and countryside, 
the songs of 121 different 
bitds are recorded for you 


TWO ALBUMS. AN ANNOUNCER IDENTIFIES EACH SONGSTER. 


“A fascinating collection!...Playing the 
records, one begins to fear a visit from 
the landlord with the stern warning 
that tenants are not allowed to keep 
birds in apartments.” — The New York Times 


Volume One 


Birds of the Northwoods. Olive-backed Thrush. Veery. Wood 
Thrush. Hermit Thrush. White-throated Sparrow. Whip- 
poor-will. Scarlet Tanager. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. Slate- 
colored Junco. Yellow-bellied Sapsucker. Alder Flycatcher. 
Olive-sided Flycatcher. 


Birds of Northern Gardens and Shade Trees. Song Sparrow. 
Robin. Catbird. Baltimore Oriole. Yellow Warbler. Flicker. 
Chickadee. Wood Pewee. Chipping Sparrow. Red-eyed 
Vireo. Yellow-throated Vireo. Warbling Vireo. 


Birds of Southern Woods and Gardens. Indigo Bunting. Pine- 
woods Sparrow. Pine Warbler. Orchard Oriole. Yellow- 
breasted Chat. Carolina Wren. Mockingbird. Brown Thrash- 
er. Cardinal. Summer Tanager. Chuck-wills-widow. Barred 
Owl. 


Birds of the Fields and Prairies. Bobolink. Meadowlark. West- 
ern Meadowlark. Vesper Sparrow. Field Sparrow. Red- 
winged Blackbird. Prairie Horned Lark. Savannah Sparrow. 
Lark Sparrow. Killdeer. Spotted Sandpiper. Burrowing Owl 


North American Game Birds. Ruffed Grouse. Bob-white 
Wild Turkey. Dusky Grouse. Prairie Chicken. Chachalaca 
Gambel’s Quail. California Quail. White-winged Dove. 
Woodcock. Canada Geese. Mallard Ducks. 


Birds of Western North America. Wren Tit. California 
Thrasher. Nuttall’s Sparrow. Fox Sparrow. Western Tanager. 
Black-headed Grosbeak. Lazuli Bunting. Blue Grosbeak. Cali- 
fornia Shrike. California Purple Finch. Plumbeou's Vireo. 
California Woodpecker. 


Album of six 10-inch vinylite records, 12 sides $8.50 


Volume Two 


Some Familiar Birds of Gardens and Shade Trees. Bluebird. 
Phoebe. White-breasted Nuthatch. Mourning Dove. Bronzed 
Grackle. House Wren. White-eyed Vireo. Tufted Titmouse. 
Blue Jay. Screech Owl. 


Some Familiar Birds of the Roadside. Red-eyed Towhee. 
White-eyed Towhee. Cowbird. Least Flycatcher. Starling. 
Western Meadowlark. Dickcissel. Chestnut-collared Long- 
spur. Clay-colored Sparrow. Willet. 


Some Birds of the Lakes and Marshes. Common Loon, Whis- 
tling Swan. Lesser Canada Goose. Western Grebe. Pied-billed 
Grebe. Sandhill Crane. Coot. Kingfisher. Boat-tailed Grackle. 
Limpkin. 


More Birds of the Marshes. Red-winged Blackbird. Yellow- 
headed Blackbird. Long-billed Marsh Wren. Short-billed 
Marsh Wren. Swamp Sparrow. American Bittern. Wilson's 
Snipe. Virginia Rail. Sora. 

Some North American Warblers. Ovenbird. Kentucky War- 
bler. Louisiana Water-Thrush. Northern Water-Thrush. 
Black-throated Blue Warbler. Black-throated Green Warbler. 
Northern Yellowthroat. Canada Warbler. Prothonotary War- 
bler, Yellow-throated Warbler. Hooded Warbler. Chestnut- 


sided Warbler. $10.50 


Album of fwe 12-inch vinylite records, 10 sides 





“[These recordings] are wonderful, surpassing my cxpecta- 
tions. They have been a great help to me in learning to 
locate and identify birds.”—from a purchaser's letter 


RECORDED BY DRS. P. P. KELLOGG AND A. A. ALLEN FOR THE ALBERT R. BRAND 
BIRD SONG FOUNDATION, LABORATORY OF ORNITHOLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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Nature in Print 


By HOWARD ZAHNISER 


WM wonder and the delight of birds almost tease me out of 
words. As I think of their color and forgn, their motion, of 
the world in which they live, and of their song, I hardly 

know how to put words to paper in any fair fashion. The rolling 

over song of a mockingbird in the October sunshine is inexpres 
sibly delighting my ears right now, and my mind is full of the 
glory that men and women who make books have caught from 
the birds 


wonder and not writing a word 


I feel like turning pages and reflecting on all this 
What a marvel it is, not only 
this great glory of the birds, but the inspiration it has been to 
men and women, for the arts, science, their letters! 

kor two weeks and a weekend, | have been reading Robert 
Cushman Murphy’s and Dean Amadon’s Land Birds of America, 
reveling in its photographs, and spending some of the resulting 
enthusiasm in a half-dozen other bird books, only to feel the 
What a beautiful world it is that 
lives in birds! And what a rich culture it 


enthusiasm mount still more 


is that grows thus into such literature. 

This new book, Land Birds of America, 
is indeed a great book. There are 264 
of them black-and-white, 221 of them in 
full color, brilliant and almost alive. As 
though themselves inspired by this great 
collection of pictures, the authors in a 
50,000-word text have written interesting 
and informative accounts, although brief, 
of the various species and have prefaced 
these with a rewarding introductory essay 
on birds that comments at some length on 
bird illustration. They conclude an his 
torical sketch that pays special tribute to 
Audubon with the comment that “color 
photography can now teach us more about 
our birds than a further multiplication of 
painters’ handiwork.” All such dicta, of 
course, will be overruled if a great artist 
appears, but this collection of color photo- 
graphs does much to suggest such a con 
clusion Keliot Porter contributes some 
notes on bird photography that make clear 
the “extraordinary amount of effort” that 
bird photography requires 

One of the outstanding series of color photographs in this 
volume comprises some, thirty warbler photographs. It was a 
welcome coincident to have A. C. Bent’s newest volume arrive 
in the mail during this reading— his Life Histories of North Ameri 
can Wood Warblers—for it has been a special pleasure to read 
several of these life histories in their rich fullness after reading 
the Murphy-Amadon summary accounts of the warblers, and 
seeing their great collection of thirty color photographs 

Is there anyone interested in birds who does not know about 
the Bent volumes? They have become a part of our life, it almost 
seems. Seventeen years ago, on this page for November, 1936, 
we celebrated the seventieth birthday anniversary of A.C. Bent, 
with a brief account of the first nine of his life-history bird books 
and a prediction of three more already prepared. Then, on the 
highest authority, we said that, having presented his readers with 
the twelfth volume, Mr. Bent “will have completed” his task, 
leaving for some successor “another dozen or so volumes.” Yet 
since that date ten more Bent volumes have been issued. The 
dozen published, or in sight, then, have grown to nineteen, and 
we now await the day when we can celebrate the conclusion of the 
entire work! Published by the Smithsonian Institution, these 
volumes are indeed a monument to the interest in birds which 
is SO great in our culture 

This interest is effectively demonstrated, also, in a small book 


that sells in Virginia for only twenty five cents, published by that 
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Feather! 
photographs in a volume a foot high, 40 By MARION DOYLE 


A feather is surely 
A wonderful thing 
Less simple by far 
Than the robes of a king 
The shaft of a feather 
Grows on the quaz/l, 
The barb on the shaft 


And there's mor 


From the sides of the barb 
Just think of all thas 

For a humming-bird’s garb! 
And the barbicels grow 


Commonwealth a couple of years ago with the title Birdlife of 
Virginia. A beautiful booklet, with cardinals and white dogwood 
blossoms against a solid sky-blue for the cover, this publication 
by Joseph J. Shomon—the editor of Virginia Wildlife—both de- 
lights and informs, as any bird publication should. It provides a 
general introduction to bird study, gives an account of fifty com- 
mon birds, lists the 401 birds in the State’s complete list, shows 
124 birds in color, and tells how to attract and how to protect 
birds. Although I live a few miles north of Virginia I have en- 
joyed keeping this booklet at hand, and I have thought of the 
good fortune of Virginians in having such a work. 

Similarly | have been interested in a small, spiral-bound hand- 
book on Where to Find Birds in Minnesota, compiled in 1950 by 
Kenneth D. Morrison, the Minnesotan who now editor of 
tudubon Magazine, and Josephine Daneman Herz, of the 
Minneapolis Bird Club 


volumes like this published for other States or other areas, for it 


I wonder if there have since been other 


is a Volume that has an appeal of usefulness and when published 
was, | believe, unique. For each of sixty-two areas—including 
State parks, for instance —some one of the forty-nine contributors 
to this volume has given directions for reaching the area, a de- 
scription of the terrain, a suggestion of vantage points, and a list 
of the bird species there with the seasons 
and kinds of place when and where seen. 
I can hardly wait for some good fortune 
to take me to Minnesota and give me the 
opportunity to use this most appealing of 
guide books 

Of course, | do have my own peculiar 
fortune as a resident of the region where 
the Audubon Society of the District of 
Columbia is active, and part of this for- 
tune has been the availability, these past 
couple of years, of an interesting and help- 
ful collection of articles on Where Birds 
Live, subtitled Habitats in the Middle Atlan- 
tic States. This is not a guidebook to 


! 
) s a ‘ 3 
to this stall specific places, like the Minnesota guide, 


The barbules sprout out but, rather, a discussion of the various 


kinds of birds found in different kinds of 
surroundings, prefaced with an essay by 
John W. Aldrich on “Importance of Habi 
tat in the Lives of Birds.”” This booklet, 
gathered together and edited by Shirley 


On the tiny barbules A. Briggs and Chandler S. Robbins, in- 
O Maker-of-feathers, 


What were vour tools? 


cludes discussions of suburban areas and 
| orchards by Ruth Strosnider; swamps by 
Brooke Meanley; open areas by Eleanor 
C. Robbins; marshes and bays and es- 
tuaries by Robert E. Stewart; ponds and rivers by Seth Low; 
tidal flats by Richard and Ruth Tousey; ocean, ocean beaches, 
jetties, and tidal rocks by Edwin G. Davis; and four articles by 
the dynamic president of the District of Columbia Society, 
Irston R. Barnes, who discusses woodland margins and hedge- 
rows, upland deciduous woods, pine woods, and bottomland 
woods. It is interesting thus to survey the various kinds of 
habitats, and with this booklet one can the more intelligently 
enjoy the quest for birds in this region 
It is also my good fortune to live not far from the Patuxent 
Research Refuge in Maryland and thus to be able to enjoy the 
more pointedly the report that Robert E. Stewart, James B. 
Cope, ©. S. Robbins, and John W. Brainerd prepared last year 
on the Seasonal Distribution of Bird Populations at the Patuzent 
Research Refuge. Published originally in The American Midland 
Vaturalist, this has since been reprinted in a 106-page book that 
helps me know when and what my bird observation opportunities 
may be in the countryside just a few miles north of my Hyatts- 
ville, Maryland, home. For each of 229 species a paragraph de- 
scribes the seasonal distribution, and a chart shows graphically 
in what months | may expect to see the birds. Not only does 
this chart show opposite the name of each bird a black line that 
runs through the spaces for the months but also by using four 
widths of blackness these lines show whether the species is rare, 


uncommon, common, or abundant 





Some day, undoubtedly, there will be a 
volume on water birds to supplement this 
superbly beautiful volume on the Land 
Birds of the Smith- 
sonian Institution will have published the 


{merica. Some day 
life histories of all our birds as they have 
A.C, 


Vorth American \vood Warblers and previ- 


so recently Sent’s Life Histories of 


ously the eighteen earlier volumes. Some 
day every State or separate region will 
have as beautiful and broadly popular a 
booklet as Joseph J. Shomon’s Birdlife of 
Virginia, and the guide book Where to 
Find Birds in will its 
counterpart in all States and regions. The 
Audubon Society of the District of Colum- 
bia’s habitat essays on Where Birds Live 


Vinnesola have 


will be duplicated in all regions, and a 
chart of seasonal distribution will be avail- 
able anywhere, as it now is at my nearby 
Patuxent Research Refuge. Indeed, what 
bird 


shown, and what freshness there is in a 


inventiveness out students have 
survey of the new volumes on birds that 


keep appearing with such wealth. 


And here is another —~a remarkably ap- 
pealing small volume with much color and 
Russell 


Picture Primer of Altracting Birds. 


Mason's 
kor it 
is not enough to be able to make excur- 


much information, C. 


sions a-birding or to enjoy the color and 
knowledge of birds in our home libraries 
We must also see and hear the birds in 
our own yards, in the surroundings of 
our own homes 

The very listing of these books, with 
just the bare factual descriptions, is ex- 


citing: 


Birdlife of By 
Richmond, Virginia: 


Virginia Joseph J. 
Commiis- 
sion of Game and Inland Fisheries. 1951 
88 pp. (6 by 8-7/8 in.) with 62 photo 


graphs, 4 text figures, 6 full-page “‘charts” 


Shomon. 


showing 124 birds in color by Jacob Bates 

Abbott, cover painting of cardinals by 

Walter Weber, checklist of Virginia birds 

(401), list of the United 
» 


States, bibliography. 25 cents, in paper 


state birds in 
covers, 

Land Birds of By Robert 
Murphy and Dean Amadon. 
New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine 
(with the cooperation of the American 
Museum of Natural History.) 1953. 240 
pp. (9-1/8 by 12!% in.), with end-paper, 
title-page, frontispiece, and 40 other photo- 


America 


Cushman 


graphs, an Audubon painting, 16th Cen- 
tury woodcut, and Egyptian tomb paint- 
ing reproduced by offset and 221 COLOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON 96 PLATES 
“Notes on Bird Photography” by Eliot 
Porter, table of photographs and photog- 


raphers, and index. $12.50 


Life Histories of North 
Warblers (order 
thur Cleveland Bent. Washington, D. C.: 
Smithsonian Institution (United States 
National Museum Bulletin 203 1953. 
xi + 734 pp. (6-1/8 by 9-5/8 in.), with 125 
photographs on 83 plates, bibliography, 


American Wood 


By Ar 


Passeriformes 


and index. $4.50, in paper covers, from 


Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 


ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
\itracting Birds. By 
Boston: Houghton 
30 pp (81.4 by 616 
Bob 


Hines (drawings of 40 birds on endpapers, 


Picture Primer of 
(. Russell Mason 
Mifflin Co 1952 
in.), with illustrations in color by 
25 and more in the text, bird houses, 16 
flowers, 14 trees, 41 shrubs, and 
table of 


$2.50 


others), 


and trees and shrubs for bird 
attraction 

Seasonal Distribution of Bird Popula- 
tions at the Paturent Research Refuge. By 
Robert E. Stewart, James B. Cope, C. 8 
Robbins, and John W. Brainerd. Reprint 
from The American Midland Naturalist, 
Vol. 47, No. 2, pp. 257-363, March 1952 
Notre The 


Press. 6 by 9 in 


Dame, Indiana: University 


1952. 106 pp , with 
map and 7 charts 

Where Birds Live: Habitats in the Middle 
Aflantic States Edited by Shirley A. 
Briggs and Chandler S. Robbins (with 10 
Washington, D. C 
Audubon Society of the District of Colum 
bia (Box 202, Benjamin Franklin Station 
1951. ii 
photographs, cover and 14 other drawings 
by Shirley 
Bob itines 

Where lo Find Birds in 
Guide to 62 Birding 
Sanctuaries. 


other contributors 


58 pp. (6 by 9 in.), with 25 


and 2 


Briggs, drawings by 
75 cents, in paper covers 

Viinnesota: A 
Parks, and 
Kenneth D 
Mortison and Josephine Daneman Herz 
(with 47 Paul, 
Minn. : the 
Webb Penth 
Street, St 1950 xiii 


. With 5 outline 


lreas, 
Compiled by 
contributors). St. 
Press (A 
Publishing Co., 
Paul 2, Minn 


122 pp. (5-1/8 by 714 in 


other 
Itasca division of 


55 «East 


maps, 34 small drawings and cover paint 


ing by Roger Tory Peterson, and index 


$1.50, in paper covers with spiral binding 


Pike 
Pike Family 


Harrisburg, 


The 
Lincoln Pa 
Stackpole Company 274 
lustrated by Fred Everett 

This is the last work of a writer of the 
student of 

the title 
specialized fish book, and it will delight 


By Robert Page 
1953. The 
pages II 

$5.00 

fishes and 


outdoors and a 


fishing. It is, as indicates, a 


every fisherman who wets a line where 
members of the pike family of fishes are 
to be found. It is written against a lift 


time of experience and observation 


Mirror of Flowers 
Virror of Flowers. By Dorothea Kast- 
1953. Houghton Mifflin 
Hlustrated. 
This delightful book is written for the 


“botanophil,” not) the botanist 


wood. Boston 


Co. 237 pages $3.50 

Phere 
is a distinction 
seeks 


comes to 


The “botanophil” loves 


out. wherever they 


know 


in the home garden or in the wild 


flowers, them 


may be, whether 


The 


“botanophil” does not care about scientific 


them 


names or the special language by which 
the botanist describes the inner life of the 
The author is both, but here writes 
charmingly for the flower and 
Her book will be hailed by the 


large army for which she has written it 


plant 
lover 


seeker 
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1 significant series 
of Children’s Books 
important to the future 


ol {merica’s u ildlife 


ja 


COTTON fed 


Each book is a masterpiece of storytelling 
by one of America’s leading conservation 
experts. Designed for the 8- to 14-year- 
old group, they are also thoroughly 
enjoyed by pre-school children and are 
entertaining and instructive for adults 
Accurately illustrated in two colors. 
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® long-lasting 
® educational 
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of the life of the 
careful observation. 

They Came to the Hills. By Claire 
New York 1953 The 


Company. 275 pages. I 


Rounds 
House 
author 
$2.25 


interesting story 


muskrat) based upon 


laine Engel. 
Macmillan 


lustrated. 


$4.75. This is an interesting 
Alps 
By Millicent Se’sam 
William KR. Scott 


Ludwig $2.00 


history of mou taineering in’ the 

1 Time for Sleep 
New York 1953. 
Illustrated by Helen 
Interesting book for 


younger readers 


telling of the way that animals have of 
vetting their rest 

Historical Aspects of Organic Evolution 
By Philip G. Fothergill New York 
1953. Philosophical Library. 427 pages 
$6.00 An historical survey of evolu- 
tionary theories and a coherent summary 
of the current situation. 

The Sky and Its Mysteries By E 
Avar Beet New York 1953 The 
British Book Centre. 238 pages. Il 
lustrated, $3.25 \ 
tory book on astronomy for the layman 

The Works of Archimedes By T. L 
Heath New York 1953 Dover 
Publications. 377 pages. $495. cloth; 
This is a book strictly for 


the mathematically minded 


readable introduce 


$1.95 paper 


and Dunes By Si 


New York 


Centre oat 


Kdward 
1953 The 
} pages Il 
Plant life of the 
British chalk downs and sand dunes by 


Downs 
Salisbury 
British 


lustrated 


San rk 


$10.00 


the director of the Royal Botanic Gardens 
at hew 

Salome Goes to the Fair. By Paul Witty 
and Ann New York 1953 
Kk. PL Dutton and Co. 160 pages. — I 
lustrated by Robert Henneberger 
A fiction 


named Salome 


Coomer 


story of the farm and a_ pig 


Cloud Country 
Jan S 


By Lewis Canaday and 
Mountain View, Cali 
Pacific Publishing 
Association 15] IMustrated 


country of the 


Doward 
1953 Press 
pages 
Adventure in the bigh 
Pacific Northwest 

The First Book of 
Dickinson. New York 
Watts, Ine. 93) pages 
Paul Wenck. $1.75 
plants in this series of “First) Books.” 

The Ant World $y Derek Wragge 
Morley Baltimore ll, Md 1953 
Penguin Books. 191 pages. $.50. The 
their be 


varieties and the 


Planis By Alice 
1953.) Franklin 
IHustrated by 


Introduction te 


evolutionary history of ants 
thei 


organization of their society 


havior many 
By Bengt Danielsson. Chi 
Rand MeNally and Co 
Hlustrated $4.50 An 


Raroia 
cago. 1953 


r=. 
$92 pages 


Vention 


account of the experiences and obset 
vations of a Swedish anthropologist on 3 


coral atoll in the South Pacific 


Bulletins Received 

Of particular interest to “rockhounds” 
are “Collector’s Guide to The Jade State” 
“Desert Adventures” 
free), whieh come to hand from = Crritz 
ner’s, 135 No Mesa, 

“The Red Crossbills of Colorado” 
by Alfred M Robert J. Niedrach 
and A. Lang Baily is the ninth publica 
tion in the “Museum Pictorial’ 
brought out by the Denver Museum of 
Natural History. It is available for one 
dollar Recent) bulletins of the Smith 
sonian Institution, Washington, D. © 
include “Bromeliad Malaria’ by 
B. Sinith; 


wans”” by 


25 cents) and 


Sirrine St., Arizona 


Bailey 


SeCTIOS 


Lyman 
‘Botanizing with the Okina 
Kgbert HH Walker; “The 

evolution, and Distribution 

of the Vertebrates” by Austin Hl. Clark 

“Livestock Parasitology in’ the United 


Keology, 


States” by Benjamin Schwartz; 
hopper Glacier of Montana and Its Re 
lation to Long-Distance Flights of Grass 
Ashley B. Gurney; 
Relations to the Soil” by 
“Trail Map of 
(4th 


from 


hoppers” by “Snails 
and Their 
Harley J. Van Cleave 
the Potomac Valley” 
available for fifty 
Shosteck, 9804 Brunett) Avenue, 
Spring, Maryland. . “The Copyright Of 


fice’ is a description of copyright) pro 


edition is 
Robert 


Silver 


cents 


cedure published by the Library of Con 
Washington, D. € “Forest 


Research 


LTeSS, 
Cienetics Foundation” is) an 
interesting account of the work of this 
Foundation, 301 American Trust Building, 
Serkeley 4, California 
Everglades Nature 

As a focal point for the Nature work in 
Everglades National Park, The 
glades Natural History 
founded in 1951. Such progress has been 
made that in’ Mareh, 1953 
of a quarterly publication appeared, er 
titled Everglades Natural History Vhis 


attractive, illustrated 


Iver 


Soctely was 


the first issue 


is an publication 
containing articles about this fascinating 
Moore is both editor and 


Anyone interested in the 


area. Joseph © 
Park Biologist 
Park will wish to receive this publication 


regularly. ‘The subseription price is two 


dollars, and the address is) Box 275 


Homestead, Florida 
South Dakota 
Conservation of South Dakota's 
Resources. Sponsored by South Dakota 
Department of Public South 
Dakota 
Districts; 
Gaame, Kish and 
ID. ¢ 168 pages 


Natural 


Instruction 
Association of Soil Conservation 
South Dakota Department of 
Parks 1953 
Hlustrated 

This book has been prepared for use 
South Dakota and is 
the result ef a conservation curriculum 
workshop at) Northern State 
College at Aberdeen 


for use in the 


Pir re 


in the schools of 


Deachers 
It is recommended 
sixth, seventh and eighth 


yvrades 


NATURE 


CALENDARS AND CARDS 
FOR 








CALENDARS 
Marine life repro 


cinating cé 


A G 
LARGE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Cards "A" and "B" have two-toned grey borders 
—"C and "D" have two-toned green borders. 
As each card has a different illustration please 
order by letter. 8 identical cards and matching 
envelopes to a box—-folded size 7-4 x 6. 


NATURE CHRISTMAS CARDS 
16 attractively boxed cards and 


2 each of 8 


nature pictures. Un 


atching envelopes 
well chosen 
able to r 
beautiful card 


eet the demand for these 
last year have 
repeated the same box this year 
by popular 
on heavy white stock with colorful 
borders. Card size—folded 5-! 


RELIGIOUS ASSORTMENT 

[a 8 gold leaf decorated cards and 
10 non-gold cards with appropriate 
pictures reproduced in full color. 
This balanced selection of Old 
Masters and moderns is repro 
duced on heavy ivory stock, the 
perfect complernent to the color 
ing of the paintings. Boxed with 
matching envelopes, Folded card size 4-'/ x 5-!/. 


request Reproduced 


| 


a | 


Coe eee ee 


GIFT ORDER BLANK 


American Nature Association 
1214 - 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


CHRISTMAS CALENDARS—CARDS 
* Boxes Marine Life Calendars 

ALL 
ITEMS 
$1.00 
EACH 


s B ves 
Boxes Nature Card 
Boxes Rel gious 


Boxe 
A 


Audubon Calendars 


*Order 
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ANSS to Meet 


Christmas 


With 


wrapped, the American Nature Study So 


presents barely un 
ciety will meet in Boston, in conjunction 
with the annual sessions of the American 
Advancement — of 
December 26 to 30 Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Governor 
Bradford. ‘New 
Photography” 


Association for the 


Science, 


Fechniques in Nature 
will be the opening panel 
discussion on Saturday, December 26 
Nature study adjuncts will provide the 
topic for the morning session on Sunday, 
December 27, and the afternoon session 
will be devoted to the theme, 
Public with Nature Study.” 
The afternoon session on Monday, De 
cember 28, will be presented by the Mass 
Audubon Society, with the 


Society's executive director, Russell Ma- 


the Larger 


achusetts 


son, presiding over a panel presentation 
entitled “An Approach to Nature Edu- 
cation for 


Everyone.” ‘The meeting on 


‘Tuesday afternoon will be a symposium 
entitled “Some Practical Applications of 
Keology.”” The meetings will conclude 
with a field trip on Wednesday, December 
20. Other sessions will be held coopera- 
with the National 


Teachers and the 


Association of 
National 
Roger 


tively 
Biology 
Science Teachers Association. 
Tory Peterson is president of the Ameri- 


can Nature Study Society 


Nature Films 
Under the group title of “The World 
around U's” Picture Films, 487 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., announces 
the availability of ten Nature films pro- 
John H 


has been three years in the making. 


duced by Storer This series 
Kach 
film is in color, with sound, and each has 
a running time of eleven minutes. The 
conservation theme runs through all of 
them Full 


to this outstanding series may be ob 


information with respect 


tained from the address given 


Hawk Mountain 
Inspection of the new assembly room 
was the first order of business at the 
lifteenth Annual Meeting of the Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary Association. Mrs 
Cm 
described this new 


Edge, president of the Association, 
building as a dream 
come true and as a great asset in carrying 
Hawk 


Association — is 


on the conservation program at 
While the 


the sanctuary will 


Mountain 
only fifteen years old 
anniversary in 


celebrate its twentieth 


1954, and suitable ceremonies are planned 


Star Explorer 

advertised, the “Star 
Hugh S. Rice 
of the Hayden Planetarium, has enjoyed 


Although never 
Explorer,’ devised by Dr 


growing popularity and has been used as 
a field guide for astronomy courses. This 
ingenious guide to the stars has now been 
made available by The Junior Astronomy 
Club, Hayden Planetarium, Central Park 
West, New York, for fifty cents Price 
reductions are made for schools 


510 


“Reaching ~~ 


Gadgets and Products 
brush fires 


Company of 


For fighting grass fires, 
forest fires, D. B. Smith 
Utica, 2, New York, announces the Indian 
knapsack fire pump. This is an extremely 
handy gadget for anyone living in rural 
or semi-rural areas. The pump is equipped 
with an air-cooled tank and has a pre 
cision-built’ nozzle adjustable to varying 
fire conditions that may be encountered 
There are three styles, and each one is 


Write us 


about 


an investment in protection 
details 

other items listed in’ this 
Andco Foam Rubber Products 
Company of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has 


mattress for 


if you wish more these 
pumps, of 
section 

developed a foam rubber 
outdoor folks 
like a suitcase, making it handy to carry, 
Schultz 


Louis 


This folds up and carries 


or to pack in an automobile 

Company, 2028 Washington, St 
3, Mo., has 
“Shine 


of all sorts 


what it calls 
Magic” to renew leather 
Costs fifty cents a bottle 

A fine line of knives for outdoor use is 
Tool 
General Steel Warehouse Company, 1830 
North 


Iinois 


charcoal 


dey eloped 


rin yds 


announced by Gensco Division, 


Kostner Avenue, Chicago 39, 
These are equipped with Swedish 
steel blades A de 
mountable seat for varied outdoor use 
devised by Arthur Daviau 
9, Box 354, Waterville, 
It is made all of wood and sells 
dollars. . Jackson Sales, Inc 

Michigan, is proud of its 
“Swiss-Whiz’” spinning 
It is for light 


A new vinyl plastic 


inlaid 


has been 
Company, Dept 
Maine 

for two 
Ferndale 20, 
new five-ounce, 
reel for effortless casting 
weight fishing rods 
coverall for rainwear and general outdoor 
wear is called “Zip-N-Dri” by its dis 
tributors, Car-Blair Limited, 40 West 
57th Street, New York, 19, New York 
Stows compactly in a small plastic pouch 
Model IL-1 is 
Machine 
Company, 505 Front Street, Albert Lea, 
Minnesota 


other features recommending it for camp 


Scotsman Kamplite 


announced by American Gas 


It burns leaded gas and has 


and other outdoor uses 


Western Outdoor Clubs 
Iwo hundred and sixty delegates and 
members attended the 22nd annual con 
Federation of Western 
held in the 
Pahoe 
thirty 


and hiking clubs with 


vention of the 
Outdoor { lubs 


Sierra near Lake 


California 
This organiza 
tion is formed of mou itaineering 


a membership of 


some 12,000, and with a dominant con 
servation interest. The convention went 
on record as opposed to the proposed 


National 


change in the 


dams in Dinosaur Monument, 


against boundaries of 
Olympic National Park to permit logging, 
favor of revision of outmoded 


Wayburn of 


San Francisco was elected president of 


and in 
mining laws. Dr. Edgar 
the Federation, and the next convention 
will be held Labor Day, 1954, near Port- 


land, Oregon 


New Association 

Paking the place of the National Com- 
mittee on Policies in Conservation Edu 
cation, the Conservation Education As 
sociation was organized as a national 
professional group to promote conserva- 
tion education at a meeting at Purdue 
University. The meeting was attended 
by educators and conservationists, the 
American Nature Association being repre 
sented by its vice-president, Harry k 
Radcliffe. Dr. A. G. Peterson, President 
Montana College of Educa- 
Billings was elected president. 
Other officers are Dr. Howard Michaud 


of Purdue, vice-president; Dr. Richard 


of Eastern 


tion at 


L.. Weaver of the University of Michigan, 
William Voigt, executive di- 
rector of the Izzak Walton 


America, treasurer. 


secretary ; 


League of 


Fellowships 


Announcement is made by the National 
Wildlife Federation of the establishment, 
for the 1954-55 


graduate “Ding 


school year, of four 


Darling’ fellowships 
in Conservation Education 


to $1000 each 


amounting 
and one James Hopkins 
undergraduate scholarship of $500. The 
object of the fellowships iS” to support 
research studies in the field of conserva 
tion education Applications must be 
filed by December 31, 
plication forms and further details may 
be obtained from The National Wildlife 
Federation, 232 Carroll Street, N. W., 
Park, Washington 12, D. ¢ 


1953, and ap 


lakoma 


Lookout Wife 
Lookoul Wife. By Jeanne Kellar Beaty 
New York 1953 


$11 pages. $3.50 


Random House 

Jeanne and Chip Beaty honeymooned at 
a bit more than eight thousand feet above 
sea level in a glass-enclosed fire lookout 
fourteen feet by fourteen feet. Together 
they learned about the wilderness from 
their vantage point in the Salmon National 
Forest of Idaho. Mrs. Beaty has written 
delightful 


adventure 


story of this 
Really a 


lover ol the 


a thoroughly 

experience and 
tenderfoot, she became a 
wilderness and came to have a deep under 
standing of it and its values. She says: 
“To me there is no cathedral that can 
5p Readers 


will greatly enjoy sharing with her what 


compare with a mountaintop 


she saw and learned on her mountaintop 





ontents Noted 


ow comes the Nabisco Shredded Wheat advertising 
' department to undo education in behalf of hawks. 
In a “comic strip” advertisement, strategically placed 
in at least one Sunday newspaper on the same page as 
kd Dodd's fine “Mark Trail” strip, it’ stimulates 
aftipathy toward hawks. The advertisement is en- 
titled “The Case of the Marauding Hawk” and shows 
a young archery champion whose little sister’s puppy is 
carried away by a hawk. Climbing to a roof top, a 
feat he was able to accomplish because he had had 
Shredded Wheat for breakfast, the lad brings the bird 
down with an arrow. The puppy is thus saved and the 
hawk dispatched. ‘The species of hawk is not indicated, 
thus all hawks are condemned by this ill-advised adver- 
tising. The ad carries a line saying: “Any similarity 
of names, people or events is purely coincidental.” The 


italics are ours. 


‘T Was in the winter of 1890-91 that Alice Eastwood 
made her first California botanizing trip to San 
Diego. In 1892 she became Curator of Botany at the 
California Academy of Sciences, serving in that post 
until January, 1949. At ninety, then, she felt that she 
was entitled to become emeritus. Throughout that 
span of years this noted botanist was active in con- 
servation, She was president of the California Botani- 
cal Club for sixty years from 1892 to 1952 and 
served as president of the Tamalpais Conservation 
Club, being active in the fight to preserve “The Moun- 
tain” as a State Park. Miss Eastwood is now 94, and 
it seems particularly appropriate that a movement 
should be launched to establish a redwood grove — to be 
known as The Alice Kastwood Grove —in Prairie Creek 
Redwoods State Park. 
dollars, and contributions. are being accepted by the 


The goal is five thousand 


Save-the-Redwoods League Alice Eastwood Grove, 
250 Administration Building, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 


LTHOUGH the hand of man long has been raised 

against the coyote, and large sums of money ex- 
pended annually for predator control work to kill off 
the animal, a recent report of the California Department 
of Fish and Game belies the necessity of this prejudice 
and pressure. Stomachs of 2200 coyotes have been 
studied over a 12-year period. Rodents, including 
rabbits. were found to be the most popular dietary 
item. Next were deer and livestock, but meals of cattle 
and horse, and in a large proportion of sheep, were 
found to be carrion. Much of the deer meat eaten was 
also carrion, being dead and dying deer from over- 
browsed winter ranges and unclaimed casualties of the 
hunting season. Few coyotes ate game birds. ‘The 
study revealed that the coyotes managed a balanced 
diet by eating fruits, grasses, berries, insects, and even 


the leaves of poison oak. 


Re LTS somewhat similar to the coyote study, inso- 

far as alleged bad habits are concerned, come from 
research into fox-pheasant relatiozships in New York. 
Casting around for someone to blame for decline of 
pheasants. New York gunners pointed fingers accusing!) 
at the fox. So, in 1947, a study was inaugurated. Two 
strategically situated areas were chosen, one on which 
an intensive fox reduction program was undertaken, 
and another on which the foxes were left alone. Banded 
pheasants were released on both tracts. Comparison 
studies during the vears that followed have proved that 
there is no benefit to the pheasants from rigid control 
of the foxes. The contention of the wildlife biologists 
that adverse weather during the nesting and brooding 
seasons curtailed pheasant reproduction is thus upheld. 
Again scientific knowledge prevails over prejudice and 
half-truths. 


mIX months in jail and a fine of five hundred dollars 
was the sentence given to Adrian R. Evans of Red- 
ding, California, by Federal Judge Lemmon, after 
vans pleaded guilty to deliberately setting a fire in 
Shasta National Forest. When the case was heard, 
evidence was introduced to show that fighting the fire 
had cost Evans’ fellow citizens thirty thousand dollars. 
In announcing the penalty the judge stated that it was 
the maximum allowable under the law, but that the 
crime deserved even a stiffer penalty. The forest ar- 
sonist was not only destroying the common property 
but property in which he himself had an interest as an 


American citizen, 


T HAS become a sort of habit to record here each year 


the status of the trumpeter swan in the United 


States. The habit was formed some years ago when 
these birds were so reduced in numbers that their future 
seemed so dark as to be hopeless. With protection and 
solicitude the birds have gradually come back to a 
point where the count of beaks now shows a total of 577 
birds. an increase of six over last year. This is not a 
startling increase, but it is still an increase. Of this 
number 249 birds are on the Red Rock Lakes Migratory 
Waterfowl Refuge in Montana, and 161 of the trum- 
peters are on surrounding non-Refuge area. Sixty-one 
birds were tallied in Yellowstone National Park. The 
continental population is, of course, increased by 
trumpeters protected in Canada. An abundant bird 
during the past century, the trumpeter swan was shot 
for its down and breast skin and as a target, and lost 
much of its habitat through development. In the early 
1900s this swan was thought to be extinet, but when 
small flocks were discovered in Yellowstone and at Red 
Rock Lakes in 1907 the present program of protection 
was inaugurated. Now, barring an epizootic and with 
continued careful protection, the trumpeter swan should 
R.W.W. 


continue to increase slowly. 


a1] 





Joshua Tree 


By R. H. GRENVILLI 


Not graceful as green arches are 

Where eastern springs break hushed and sweet, 
Nor tall enough to wear a star, 

Nor eloquent enough to greet 

The dawn with fronds of whispering songs, 

It vet has beauty of a kind; 

The rugged beauty of the strong 

In lonely dignity outlined 

Against bright skv and burning sand 


Life's sentinel in death's grav land 
PHOTOGRAPH BY DEVEREU 
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“When Vinegar and Mustard were absent on important social matters, Voyageur baby-sat their kittens, 
and he mourned the accidental death of Mustard’s kitten more than Mustard did.” 


o Long, Voyageur! 


By GERALD MOVIUS 


Illustrated by Clarence Tillenius 


HEN the spring flights of Canada geese steered 

north above our place, my wild gander, Voy- 

ageur, was reminded of faraway places | hoped 
he had forgotten. 

Voyageur could not fly, and it hurt me to see him 
try. | had found him, keel-up, in the weeds along the 
coulee bank the-previous autumn. 1 was ten years old. 
Ile was badly wounded; more dead than alive. A 
month’s rest in our woodshed and a diet of chicken 
mash put him on his feet again, but one wing dragged 
and he walked lopsidedly. 

He could barely seramble to the top of the straw 
pile, and there he would stand when the honkers passed, 
his good wing flailing his side, yearning for his kin to 
notice him. Always before, their clarion voices had 
smothered his calls, but that one time they heard him. 

The flight veered and detached a small task force 
that wavered downward for a closer look. Their voices 
took on a sharp note of distress, and the flight echoed 
it. All they could see was Voyageur and a small boy. 
in stocking cap and mackinaw, who wished that some- 
how the great gray birds could help their earth-bound 
fellow. 

Then they were gone, for there was nothing they 
could do. And Voyageur was hushed. [lis wing beat 
slower and slower as he watched the dark skein fade 
into the fabrie of the rose and golden dawn. His head 
After that he 
paid no more attention to the wild geese than did our 


drooped in his torment of helplessness. 


chickens. It was as though he had decided to make 


the best of things; to become a part of this new life. 


The books say that Canadian honkers are haughty 
and aloof. Voyageur was as sociable as a collie pup 
and as talkative as an old parrot. He was under my 
feet at chore time, stropping his neck against my over- 
alls and, in sudden bursts of affection, shoving his bill 
into my hand and pretending to bite. 

Voyageur liked everybody, especially such infants as 
The baby chicks used his 


back for a sun porch or an obstacle in their games of 


then adorned the place. 


follow-the-leader. ‘Turkey poults, whose rattleheaded 
mothers left them straggling in a sudden fall of 
rain, could depend on Voyageur for emergency shelter. 
When Vinegar and Mustard were absent on important 
social matters, Voyageur baby-sat their kittens. and 
he mourned the accidental death of Mustard’s kitten 
more than Mustard did. | found him with his long 
neck stretched protectingly across the limp little car- 
cass, making sorrowful noises deep in his throat. 

The honker is monogamous and mighty fussy in his 
choice of bride, but we hoped Voyageur would mate 
with one of our domestic geese and father many broods 
of hybrid goslings. The offspring of a honker and a 
barnyard goose is called a “mongrel.” It is about the 


finest eating this side of Olympian banquet halls, and 


the railroads in those days snapped them up at faney 


prices. Mongrel geese cannot reproduce themselves. 
They are sterile, like the mule. 

If Voyageur would cooperate, L figured my fortune 
was made. Our virgin geese were willing. They were 
drawn to him like moths to a candle. In his lean and 


lou: o> age ve . t s a 
elegant) presence our lumbering Toulouse ganders 
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“His wing beat slower and slower as he watched the dark 
skein fade into the fabric of the rose and golden dawn.” 


looked like stodgy louts. Voyageur was a symphony 
in black, gray and white, and you got the idea of a 
young clubman turned out for a full-dress wedding. 

Tulip’s affections were his for the asking. ‘Tiptoe 
trailed after him with languishing air. ‘Teresa fluttered 
every feather if he so much as brushed against her. 
Voyageur ignored their blandishments. 

| tried penning him alone with Tulip. But Voyageur 
sulked in a corner and whacked Tulip’s head with his 
bill if she came within range. 

He appeared to have resolved on a life of good works 
and monastic meditation. Then he astounded every - 
body by bringing home a bride of his own selection, a 
little Pilgrim goose from the Hathaway place a mile up 
the road. She was shy about the proposition, but he 
urged her ahead of him with his bill, gabbling reassur- 
ances. 

Voyageur must have done his courting at the coulee 
where all the waterfowl in the neighborhood cavorted, 
and he had chosen well. The Pilgrim was svelte and 
demure, and her frock of light gray and white feathers 
put you in mind of a Colonial lass. ‘The Hathaways 
demanded and got five settings of chicken eggs in ex- 
change for their bird, and I named her Priscilla. 

She chose an old barrel for a home, and | furnished 
the nest with a glass goose egg to keep them happy 
while I snitehed her eggs as fast as she laid them, set- 
ting them under accommodating broody hens. The 
last ten eggs Priscilla was allowed to keep for herself. 
While they were incubating no stranger could get with- 
in yards of the barrel without inviting Voyageur’s 
wrath. He was a changed bird, barely civil even to me. 


It was then he discovered that his wing had healed. 
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Ile had gone down to the coulee for a hasty dip 
and must have thought he heard Priscilla call 
him. He flew back, hurtling into the yard as 
easily as if his wing had never been damaged. 

He landed with a bump, shook his head in 
surprise at his own achievement, examined the 
wing ,as if he had never seen it before—and 
burst into an ecstasy of gabbles. He danced 
on his toes with both wings aloft, raced to 
Priscilla and chucked her under the chin with 
his bill-then came running to me for my 
admiration, pulling at my overalls and thrust- 
ing his bill into my hand. His splendid eyes 
glinted with excitement. 


From that time on he flew all over the 


neighborhood. It could portend only one 
thing Voyageur would leave in the fall. Sure, 
1 could clip his wings. But he was too happy. 
Voyageur with a crippled wing had needed me. 
Voyageur with two good wings needed nothing 
except his freedom. I had made too much of 
him for my own good, | guess. He was about 
the first living thing I could truly call mine. 
I hated to see the summer end. 

Voyageur and I were in the yard together 
when I heard the pipes of the first southern 
flight. His eves were restless, and he quartered the 
sky to mark the course. His body trembled. He took 
a running start and launched himself upward. I said 


q°? 


to myself: “So long, Voyageur! So long 

Priscilla took it with serenity at first. In their months 
together he had flown off for hours at a time, but now, 
when night came, she was uneasy. In two days she 
was a sick bird. We had had geese before who went 
into declines when something happened to their mates. 
Priscilla, though, to make matters worse, was alone in 
her anxiety, for she had formed no social attachments 
with our Toulouse geese. Her goslings no longer 
needed her. She moped and rejected food. 

But both Priscilla and I had underestimated Voy- 
ageur. Within three days he was back. ‘The wildness 
was gone from his eyes. The tug of his ties with Pris- 
cilla had surmounted the impulse to join his own kind. 
The instinct of devotion was stronger than the migra- 
tory urge. He was completely himself once more, get- 
ting in my way at chore time and showering attention 
on Priscilla, who bloomed into health again. 

It was the season of fun for our waterfowl. The cares 
of family life were over for the year. The Indian sum- 
mer sun warmed the coulee water, and there were 
fractious young geese and ducks for the oldsters to 
whack over the head when they were too saucy. Voy- 
ageur reveled in the life. It was also the hunting season, 
and | could hear the shotguns in the early morning 
hours. Now and then a goose would falter from the 
\V formation overhead, struggle desperately to keep 
aloft and then spiral to the ground. 

I was glad Voyageur stuck to the safety of the coulee, 


which was sternly posted as out of bounds to hunters. 
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That was why I could hardly 
believe it when I heard the 
slam of a gun so close to our 
place; and the scream of terri- 
fied geese. There was a cold, 
sick feeling in my stomach as 
L ran to look. On the opposite 
side of the coulee a man was 
running the other way. You 
could tell by his clothes he 
was a city dude, and not one 
of our people. 

Priscilla was dead. Voy- 
ageur was unhurt. The hunter 
must have been aiming at him. 
Frightened at having killed a 


domestic goose, he had legged 


it away. **).. at the coulee where all the waterfowl 
in the neighborhood cavorted. . .” 


Voyageur was crouched in 
the grass where Priscilla had 
crawled. Her feathers were soaked with blood. His 
long neck rested across her, and I remembered the 
kitten he had mourned. This time he was silent and 


his eyes were glazed with truly overwhelming misery. 


Augustine Elm 
By JOHN C. WESTON, JR. 


SEED from an American elm, some thirty years 

ago, produced a lofty, upright elm instead of 

a tree with the pendant form of its parent. 
The natural production of this mutant was recognized 
by a famous nurseryman and _ horticulturist, Archie 
Augustine. Ilis work in the propagation of this elm 
was the theme of a dedication ceremony in Normal, 
Ilinois, August 22, 1953, when a plaque bearing the 
following inscription was affixed to a beautiful, columnar 
elm: “The Original Augustine Ascending Elm. A 
mutant of American Elm planted as a five-year-old 
sapling in 1927. Archie Augustine began the propaga- 
tion of all the Augustine Ascending Elms in the United 
States with wood from this tree.” 

The late Mr. Augustine, one of the founders and 
president of the Ilhnois Nurseryman’s Association, and 
in 1929-30 president of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, had long thought that elms, being such 
ready cross-breeders, should be produced only by graft- 
ing in order to create uniform trees. When he saw the 
upright elm in Normal, he realized this was the tree he 
wished to use as the parent of a new species of elm. 
The association that he formed to identify, test, propa- 
gate and distribute the new tree (The Augustine 
Ascending Elm Research Association, 932 E. 50th St.. 
Chicago, Ill.) has been so successful during its brief six 
years of existence that today there are more than 1300 
scions in parks, cemeteries, on golf courses and campuses, 


and along streets and avenues. There are also 34,000 
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| buried her in deceney and 
honor, and Voyageur watched. 
As I tamped the last shovelful 
of dirt on the small grave he 
ran to me and thrust his bill 
into my hand, as he had done 
so many times, whimpering 
like a grieving dog. Overhead 
the honkers piped, and Voy- 
ageur looked up. L knew what 
was going to happen. Tle was 
telling me good-bye. 

“So long, Voyageur!” I said. 
“So long!” 

This time it would be “So 
long” forever. There was no 
Priscilla to lure him back. 
There were only the sky and 
? the muted voices of his own 
breed—and the northern wind 
that nipped at their sterns and urged them on to the 
winter resting grounds. 

And then he was gone to join the distant flight. The 


sunset blazed as night crept in on purple prairie land, 


of them in nurseries — all stemming from the original elm, 

The new variety of elm is noted for its neat rising 
form, which, besides the beauty it affords, makes its 
resistance to ice and wind much greater than that of 
the typical pendant American elm, and reduces the 
necessity of trimming and care. It has been found 
particularly suited for row planting because each tree 


shows the identical columnar form of the parent tree. 





Spider Power 
By ANNE MALATESTA 


oun Wilson was puttering in his Oakland, California, 

garden when a visiting neighbor called, “Here's 

something you haven't seen before. A nail hanging 
in the air!” 

Sure enough, caught at its point, a two-and-one-half- 
inch finishing nail dangled on a long silken spider thread 
from the limb of a nectarine tree. The golden garden 
spider, in a stupendous effort to lift this to her lair some 
twelve feet above the ground and under the eaves of a 
garden cottage. had braced the web strand holding the 
nail with a series of other threads spun over to the 
cottage. 

The buss orb-weaver, whose golden-banded body is 
only about twice the size of the head of a finishing nail, 
had raised her find about two feet from the ground. 

“But.” asked the neighbor, “Do you really think 
she’s going to pull it clear up?” 

“Woulda’t be at all surprised if she did,” said Mr. 
Wilson, “urless we get a storm or someone breaks the 
thread. She's mighty strong. [once saw a spider snare 
a gopher snake in her web. And IT thought that was 
something. But this!” 

But why a nail’ Did the spider mistake it for a lush 
worm? Mrs. Wilson, called out to see the phenomenon, 
suggested that with nails at fifteen cents a dozen, the 
spider Was hoarding. 

Just how the sticky spider thread became attached 
to the nail is anybody's guess. It may have been 
accident or design. But once attached the spider set 
about her task. She put out the foundation lines, set 
spokes and wove a strong center, There she rested 
while pulling the steel treasure up. All the circular 
lines had sticky liquid on them, but the spokes were 
kept dry for her to run up and down on while she 
pulled her nail nearer and nearer to her lair. The 
spider worked largely at night. 

W hile this Amazon was lifting up the nail, she barely 
tolerated the puny, dwarf-like husband, who sponges 
on her for food that he is unable, because of his poor 
spinning, to find. While this lazy boarder in her house- 
hold dismally danced attendance upon his mate, she 
pulled her nail closer and closer to the nest in the eaves. 
She jumped from one support to another. She traveled 
up and down, strengthening the cable. 

Several days after John Wilson first discovered the 
pendant nail, the peppy spider, concealed as usual in 
her silken nest above the raspberry bushes, rested upon 
the center of her web. The silken telegraph line leading 
directly into her watch-tower must have brought a 
startling message. Spinning a thread, she lowered 
herself to a point almost opposite the thread-borne nail. 
If she felt any indignation about the prying news 
photographer, she kept it to heeself. 

Just before the camera (Continued on page 590) 
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Clarence Tillenius, ‘Gus,’ and an unfinished picture, **White-tailed Deer 

Running.” The artist says that he is “explaining to “Gus* some of the 

difficulties of painting wildlife. ‘Gus’ is now eleven, has shared my studio 

all these years and has a keen professional interest in wildlife birds 

coming first. She has also served as a model many times, and has even 
brought in some models, in the shape of gophers.”’ 


Clarenee Tillentus 


hy MYRTLE J. 


Yo an artist the loss of the arm that guided his 
paint brush would certainly seem to mean the 
end of his career. Such an accident, however. 

did not thwart Clarence Tillenius. 

This noted Canadian artist. who now makes his 
home in Winnipeg, Manitoba, was born at Sandridge. 
in the same Province, in 1913, His father had come 
to that district from Sweden in 1902. His mother is 
also of Scandinavian stock, her people having emigrated 
from Norway to Minnesota two generations earlier. 

Brought up in a country where birds and wild mam- 
mals were plentiful, the youthful Clarence thought 
everyone felt as he did about their beauty, especially 
when in their native haunts. He never tired of observ- 
ing wild creatures at play, seeking their food, or teach- 
ing the lore of life to their young. 

Tales of wild animals were the future artist’s favorite 
boyhood reading, although he did absorb many of the 
classics. Indeed, he had an insatiable love for litera- 
ture, a passion that he had inherited from his mother, 
this being a characteristic of most Norwegians. 


Young Tillenius had many pets in his carefree boy- 
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hood, among them owls, hawks, crows, squirrels and 
rabbits. For a time he even had a bittern, a queer bird 
that has carried the art of camouflage to the point of 
not only looking like the reeds in which it hides, but 
even to swaying in unison with them. 

No wonder, with his love for wildlife, that the artist 
would know just how animals should look when drawn 
or painted, Pets, of course, were not enough as sub- 
jects. He had to watch a deer dozens of times as it 
cleared a fence or bush before he knew exactly how this 
action should be portrayed, The painter had to see 
the glitter in a wolf’s yellow eyes in shade, in sunlight, 
even by moonlight, before he could put it on canvas 
for others. 

Free to tramp the woods when school hours were 
over, young Tillenius sketched and painted birds, 
mammals and flowers, but he had no formal training 
in art. After graduating from high school he roamed 
from Ontario to British Columbia, working in logging 
camps, on construction jobs, doing anything that per- 
mitted him to live in the open where he could observe 


and study all the facets and faseinations of Nature 
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His keen, “Viking-blue” eyes took in everything the 
shadows on the snow, the position of a rabbit’s body 
as it leaps, the dappled gloss of the flanks of a laboring 
horse, or the tilt of a bird’s head. 

Often, when the artist was sketching in the north 
woods, he would glance back to find an Indian peering 
intently at his work. He found this sort of audience, 


especially of the older men, curious but courteous. 


On one occasion Tillenius permitted a group of 


Indians to look over some sketches he had made while 
ina bush camp. A tall, thin old brave, whose seamed 
and wrinkled countenance had a look of nobility, held 
out one of the drawings to Clarence and said, “This 
animal | do not know.” 

The artist had drawn, from imagination, an animal 
he had studied about but had never seen. “Fisher,” 
he said. The old Indian studied the sketch for 
some time, then nodded. 

“Yes, fisher have sharp end to tail, like that,” 
he said, trying not to be critical. 

An event that made a tremendous impres- 
sion on Tillenius occurred in a northern bush 
camp one winter. Among the members of the 
crew was an old man, uncouth and taciturn. 
They called him “Bushy.” No one knew his 
real name, or anything about him. He was 
unfriendly with the rest of the men in camp 
and preferred to work alone. One night he 


failed to come into camp, and his absence went 


An accurate knowledge of the anatomy of 

animals is essential to painting wildlife 

pictures. The artist holds the skull of a 

polar bear, although the subject on the 

easel is a Kodiak bear that was painted for 
Nature Magazine. 
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Entitled “Snowy Day,”’ this 
painting by Clarence Til- 
lenius shows a moose movy- 
ing toanew feeding ground. 


_@ 9% unnoticed until morning. 
Searchers found his bod. a 
few miles down his “strip 
road.” He had felled a 
“leaner.” As the tree crashed, 
the twisting butt lashed side- 
ways, hurling the old lumber- 
man ten feet away into a drift. 
There were no signs of a strug- 
gle on the white surface where 
he lay, his face serene and 
quiet, so it was thought that 
he had died in mid-air. 

To the young Tillenius this 
death of one friendless, alone 
and virtually unnamed seemed 
a tragic thing. Perhaps, he mused, the old fellow had 
once been fired with hope and ambition, which had all 
come to nothing. Could a like fate await his own 
dreams and plans? Often, later on, when success seemed 
impossible, when the struggle was almost too much, 
Tillenius would think of this vagrant who had died as 
if he had never lived, and would be nerved to try again. 

Clarence had taught himself lettering and the rudi- 
ments of commercial art and poster designing. He was 
selling some paintings for covers, as well as some illus- 
trations. On the whole he was doing rather well, but 
he had a feeling he should try to obtain a thorough 
grounding in draftsmanship, and learn the techniques 
of painting. With this in view he took a job with a 
construction company in northern Ontario to earn the 


necessary money to acquire such training. 
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It was on this job that the tragic accident occurred. 


Caught underneath when a work train moved unex- 
pectedly, the artist’s splendid right arm was so severely 
crushed that it had to be amputated at the shoulder. 

For most men this would have been the end, not only 
to life in the outdoors but, especially, to painting. For 
a time Tillenius did have a sense of defeat, but his is 
not a nature to accept such an ending for his ambitions. 
He had saved some money. Now, if ever, he could 
take the planned-for art course. Surely, if he tried 
hard enough, he could make his left hand take over and 
do what the right had done. 

On his discharge from the hospital, ,Tillenius went 
straight to Winnipeg, where he 
enrolled under the instruction 
of Alexander J. Musgrove, an 
artist from Scotland for whom 
he has the greatest respect and 
admiration. In him Clarence 
found the ideal tutor, for, ex- 
cellent craftsman that he was. 
he had a true love for his 





students. Although the teach- 





er was not given to idle praise. 
he knew when encouragement | 
was needed and was quick to 
offer it. Under him Clarence 
learned that design and draw- 
ing are the backbone of art, 
and he believes that, had he 





not suffered as he did, he 





might never have learned this, 





“Distant Gunshot” is the 
title of this Tillenius pic- 
ture, showing a deer alerted 1. oe 
by an ominous sound. 
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Homer, Clarence and Ann Tillenius. As 
a baby, Homer did his first posing for an 
illustration used in Nature Magazine sev- 
eral years ago. 
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or have been able to prove it to others. 

Kor three years Tillenius studied with Mr. 
Musgrove, and, as control of his left hand de- 
veloped, he began to paint again, mostly maga- 
zine illustrations. He became the “Art De- 
partment” of a color printing firm, where he 
designed everything from labels to posters, 
streetcar cards to newspaper advertisements, 

In time so many requests for illustrations 
came in that Tillenius was able to leave com- 
mercial art and spend his time doing what he 
really liked, painting wildlife. He prefers to 
» depict the bird or animal in its natural en- 
, «vironment. Sometimes this means that there 
seems to be a callousness in showing the cruelty 
of life in the wild, but for Tillenius this is the natural 
rhythm, the game of pursuit, capture or escape. To 
him there is no such thing as tragedy in Nature. 

When working. ‘Tillenius follows a definite routine. 
If he is illustrating a story or book, he reads it quickly, 
jotting down notes about scenes that suggest paintings. 
Then he makes some sketches on the basis of these 
notes. The next step is a consultation with the editor 
or author. Finally he begins his painting. He says: 
“You can not get an animal to pose for you. [It is not 
a good idea to use photographs as an aid unless you 
have first mastered the ability to draw from life; the 


human eve and brain do not see as the camera does. 
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The great consideration in 
painting animals is the flow of 
line, and ability to picture 
that which comes from within 
the artist himself. No one 
ean deny that good photo- 
graphs are an aid in studying 
detail, but the basic lines that 
give action and life to an ani- 
mal painting are captured only 
by prolonged and exhaustive 
study of the living creature in 
motion.” 

Clarence Tillenius has illus- 
trated a great many books and 
stories, including many in 
Vature Magazine. [The first ar- 
ticle this month is one of these. 
Iditor.| He does paint people. 
but prefers to do wild animals. 
His wife told me that she once 
posed for him while he painted 
the heroine of a story as she 
fell before a herd of buffalo. 

“Em sure I fell twenty times 

fortunately onto a pile of 
rugs before he was sure that 
he would have the position 
exactly right,” she said. 

The artist is not as careful 
of himself when he is trying to get a pose from an ani- 
mal. He had been commissioned to paint a mountain 
lion in the aet of striking. A live cougar in the studio 
as model presents certain difficulties, so Tillenius 
conscripted his pet cat, “Gus.” The artist teased her 
until she struck at him, time and again, drawing blood 
and leaving long, angry looking scratches. He got 


just the action he wanted! The animal in the final 


An illustration of a bison stampeding, done Sa 
for Tomorrow is for You by Vera Kelsey, 
published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


painting is the epitome of 
malice, from glaring yellow 
eyes to the tip of a vicious tail. 
There is a common saying, 
“Those who can, do; those 
who can’t, teach.” If there is 
any truth in this old adage it 
is disproved in the case of 
Clarence Tillenius. He is, in 
fact, an excellent instructor. 
able to inspire his pupils to 
greater and greater effort. He 
is most popular with them, 
and he is also with the audi- 
ences to whom he often speaks. 
Many of Tillenius’ paintings 
have been purchased by pri- 
vate collectors, and may be 
found from British Columbia 
to Ontario in Canada, and in 
such widely separated places 
as Montana, California, Okla- 
homa, Virginia, Washington 
and Minnesota in the United 
States. A set of his illustra- 
tions hangs at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 
this artist, whom fate 
struck so severely, not only 
weathered the blow but. be- 
cause of it, has become a better painter, a more under- 
standing and happier man. Clarence Tillenius had 
to learn, painfully and arduously, the basic principles 
of art, although he had already a knowledge of ani- 
mal habits that makes his work so real, so fluid and 
graceful. He enjoys painting animals because he 
loves them. If the day ever comes when he can do 


only that which he most desires— he will paint animals. 


Foxes 1n Flight 


By ADELAIDE COKER 


| came upon them drinking at the creek, 


A mother fox and her two red-gold whelps, 


With leaf-shaped ears held flat against their heads, 


They drank; then lifting dripping snouts their velps 


Soon made confetti of the meadow’ stillness, 


As they streaked across the sand and back, tumbling 


About their mother. I watched, hardly daring 


To breathe, when under foot a stone went stumbling 


Away from me. Six golden eyes blazed up 


And burned a path to me through ferns and cane 


Then they were gone into a hollow log, 


Swirling from view like scarlet plumes down a drain. 
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Bristlecone 


ir Makes Its 
Last Stand 


By KEN LEGG 


Photographs by the Author 


thies 


venusta, has been called “The rarest of 


HE bristlecone, or Santa Lueia fir. 


California firs. the most curious fir tree 
in the world, and unique in all its characteris- 


tics.” ‘To find out why these statements were 


made, five trips to the natural range of this fir 


have been made, during which seeds were 


gathered, information noted, and pictures 


taken. 
One of the features of the 


Like the 


Monterey cypress and the big tree of the 


characteristic 


bristlecone fir is its limited range. 


Sierra, this fir is a relic, or a residual tree. At 


one time it was widespread over a more extensive area, 


but it is now making its last stand in the Santa Lucia 


Mountains of Monterey County, California. 


one thousand mature trees can be found growing in 


several seattered groups of 


about a hundred trees each. 
Their range extends from the 
Carmel River in the north to 
the Naciemento River in the 
south, a distance of approxi- 


The 


bristlecone fir reaches its great- 


mately thirty-five miles. 


est development in the cool, 
bottoms. It 


be one hundred feet tall 


moist) canyon 
may 
and about three feet in diam- 
eter. [tis found in association 
with such tree species as live 
oak, madrone, alder, and Cali- 
fornia laurel. Farther up on 


rocky north and = westward- 


facing slopes it grows with 
Coulter pine and ponderosa 
pine. These slope-inhabiting 
firs depend largely upon mois- 
ture-laden west winds, for. par- 
ticularly in summer, the por- 
ous soil is quite dry. This ts 
the only fir in the area, which 
includes the Monterey divi- 
sion of the Los Padres Na- 


Vile tl 


tional Forest. 
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Three spires of the bristlecone fir are framed by a closer 
branch of this rare California tree. 


of several miles. 


r— Pe Pen 


A young bristlecone fir growing in the shade. 


So distinetive is the dark color of this fir’s foliage and 
the shape of its crown, that, against a background of its 
associates, one can easily distinguish it from a distance 


Rising tall and straight, with a crows 
g g i 


that tapers rapidly near the 
top. these beautiful trees look 
like large. dark green, inverted 
Closer ex- 

that the 


dark green is only on the lop 


wee-creamb Cones. 


amination reveals 
of the needles for the bottom 
light, blue-green, 
darker streak 
through the middle. 
Near the sharply 
these 


side is a 
lined with a 
tapered 


tip of the tree needles 
are in whorls and appear to be 
growing all around the stem. 
branches 


whereas) on lower 


they are arranged in flat 
sprays. Tips of these needles 
are sharp-pointed and prickly. 
The lower limbs reach nearly 
to the ground and vTOW sO 


trunk 


that climbing is easy at first. 


abundantly from the 
Near the top the limbs are so 
close that it is difficult to break 
through to the new growth on 
which are the CONES, Because 
of the taper of the crown and 
its majestic height above the 
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pines and broad-leaf trees sur- 
rounding, one gets the impression 
of a church steeple rising out of 
the forest. 

Another interesting character- 
istic of this fir is its unusual cone. 
A straw-colored needle about an 
inch and one-half long protrudes 
from under each bract in mature 
cones, thus giving its name of 
bristlecone. In green cones these 
appear as limp strings, since they 
have not become rigid enough to 
stick straight out. The cones, 
which mature about September 
first, are very resinous and the 
tree tips carrying them and re- 
flecting the sunlight appear like 
a growing Christmas tree, al- 
ready trimmed with ornaments. 

The glistening white of this 
pitch, makes the cones appear to 
have been dipped into sugar 
coating. Indeed, they look quite 
appetizing. However, one crea- 
ture that derives food from the 


cone while it is on the tree is the 


larvae of a cone maggot, which The firs stand out 
trees with which 


burrows into the cone and feeds 
on the seed. Seeds from one 
group of trees | found were not 
infested with this insect and cones were ripening nat- 
urally. Cones from another group, several miles away. 
were so heavily infested with the larvae that few 
mature seeds could be found 

When one speaks of a rare tree the question is often 
asked why, if they are so rare, no attempt has been 
made to grow the tree extensively, under cultivation. 


¢e ‘the bristlecone firs are easily accessible. Uf the 
Few of th bri \ 


seeds are gathered too soon they are not viable. If 


they get far beyond the point of maturity the cones 


r 


break up on the tree and seatter the winged seed over 
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they associate. 


considerable area where rodents 
and birds can find them more 
easily than man. 

Santa Lucia fir has been 
planted, to some extent, as an 
ornamental, One nursery man 
who has had experience with 
growing and selling the tree, re- 
ports that it grows slowly and he 
has difficulty obtaining seed. He 
could not get individual seeds to 
germinate but found that if he 
planted the entire cone his efforts 
were more successful. This mav 
possibly be due to the fact that 
breaking the cone apart by hand 
causes injury to the small seed. 

One tree in a garden was four- 
teen years old and only about 
the same height in feet. Santa 
Lucia fir has been planted in 
Seotland and northern Italy. 
growing quite well in both locales. 

So few mature bristlecone fir 
are in existence that no wood 
has been used for lumber and 
never should be, because of its 
among the forest ¢xtreme rarity. The fact that 


most of the trees are on National 


Forest land assures a measure of 


protection. Because this is the 
most curious fir in the world, Abies venusta deserves 
special solicittude, Forest fires are particularly danger- 
ous to this fir because of its resinous nature. And, of 
course, its limited range would make a devastating 
forest fire even more fatal to this fir. 

Mature trees produce cones only at long intervals. 
and each tree probably has only a dozen or so cones 
when it does produce. Many seeds do not mature. 
and with the cone maggots eating the seed on the 
tree, and rodents on the ground, this rare fir is making 


its last stand in California’s Santa Lucia mountains. 


By ROSALIE EDGE 


The schoolmen say true poetry sings 


Of Immortality and Death, 


Of Love’and Faith, “‘eternal things 
v 


I rather choose to sing of birds, 


For one small bird in one short breath 


Can tell it all without the need of words. 


Once I was lost, alone, in a dark wood; 


The Way was hidden, and the Word obscure. 


A Voice, more holy than dawn bells ringing, 


Than cold cascades more pure, 


Directed me. The hermit thrush was singing, 


And I understood 


en 
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HE Hevea rubber tree is often referred to as the 

King of the Amazon Basin. If this is so, the 

Brazil nut tree surely deserves to be called the 
Queen. During the depression of the thirties, when the 
wild rubber market was non-existent, it was the fruit 
of the Brazil nut tree that kept the jungle dweller from 
destitution. 

The Brazil nut tree. Bertholletia excelse. is known 
locally as the almendro, or 
castena. It is one of the larg- 
est trees in the Amazon Basin. 
often reaching a height of 160 
feet. The leaves are some- 
what leathery. from one to 
two feet long and two to six 
inches broad. It bears large 
yellow flowers, and the wood 
of the tree has no outstanding 
characteristics. 

The fruit of this tree is a 
customary part of our dinners 
at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. and is remembered for 
its tasty, milky white kernel 
in its hard. blaek, wrinkled 
shell. The nuts, as we call 
them, come, packed by Nature. 
in a thick-walled. woody 
spheroid capsule from four to 
six inches in diameter. ‘Twelve 
to twenty-four of the nuts are 
tightly packed within the cap- 
sule. and Nature does such an 
efficient job there is no wasted 
space, 

When the capsule or seed 
pod falls it does not open and 
liberate the enclosed seeds as 
would be expected. The cap- 
sule remains closed and the germination, often of sev- 
eral seeds simultaneously, is through the small open- 
ings on the surface of the pod, A mature pod often 
weighs a pound or more, and falling from the tree they 
can be a definite hazard to those underneath. 

One of the less publicized dangers of the Amazon is 
being under these trees during a slight wind at harvest 
season. Every year there are injuries, even fatalities. 
from falling pods. When traveling the jungle during 
harvest season it is common practice to lean over your 
horse or mule and spur him on, until you are away from 
beneath the tree. 

The fruit matures and falls from the tree during 


December, January and February. During this season 
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razil Nut—The Christmas Nut 


By HARVEY R. FRANTZ 








A Brazil nut tree stands in a jungle camp. 
Conservation laws protect them and these 
laws are enforced. 






rubber collecting and hunting are suspended, and nearly 
everyone takes to the jungle to colleet nuts. Light 
fires are often started around the base of the tree to 
burn off the underbrush to make it easier to find the 
nuts and, incidentally, to drive away any snakes that 
might be lurking nearby. 

The Brazil nut trees are usually found where the 
better Hevea rubber tree grows, and in about the same 
proportion, one to about every 
five acres. When searching 
for Brazil nut trees during the 
harvest season the jungle 
worker is often led to one by 
a loud knocking as if someone 
were hitting a tree with a club. 
This ALOISe Is made by monkey ~ 
high in the tree trying to break 
the hard shell) against the 
trunk. The nuts are also con- 
sidered a delicacy to the troops 
of wild pigs that root beneath 


the trees 


Phe men collec t the pot-like 
shells and carry them to tem- 
porary camps ino the jungle 
There the women and children 
splitthem open with a machete 
and extract the nuts. Packed 
into bags. they are transported 
by foot. mule or canoe to a 
central collection area. which 
is usually along a river. Here 
the worker trades his collee- 
tion for basic food supplies 
and ammunition, along with 
an occasional luxury such as a 
can of sweetened condensed 
milk 

A wood-burning river steam- 
er eventually picks up the bags of Brazil nuts and 
carries them to a barraca or town downstream. where 
they are prepared for shipment to the States 

Originally the nuts were shipped to the States un- 
shelled, but this proved unsatisfactory because of 
weight and volume. Spoilage was also a factor because 
of the distance and time involved. In the late thirties 
the few local trading companies, which virtually con- 
trol the entire Bolivian Amazon region. installed ma- 
chinery for shelling, drying and packing the nuts. The 
nuts are now shelled by a hand machine; dried first in 
the sun and then by hot air in a drying shed. Finally 
they are packed in 33-pound tin cans, with two of 


these cans fitted neatly into a special wooden case, 





ay 


Jaen 











In 1941, just before the war, three companies 


from the Bolivian Amazon shipped 26 thou- 


sand cases. Brazil in the same year exported 
5592. tons of unshelled nuts and 9097 tons of 


As only 


and 


shelled muts. a small fraction of the 


crop is harvested marketed, millions of 
bushels of these nuts go to waste each year 
throughout the Amazon Basin. 

The Brazil nut contains from 65 to 70 per- 
cent oil, which is said to be equivalent of olive 
oil for cooking. Some of the rubber barracas 
and shipping centers have presses where oil is 
extracted, One pressing will extract about 30 
percent of the oil, ‘This is sold to the jungle 
dwellers and townspeople as cooking oil, while 
some of the residue is used by local bakeries in 


cakes. 


and chickens. 


The rest of the residue is fed to swine 


The Brazil nut from Bolivia travels a long 
road before it finally ends up on the ‘Thanks- 
viving or Christmas dinner table. From the 
collectors’ camp deep in the jungle it| may 
After 


second 


travel 100 to 150 miles to the collection center. 
being shelled, dried and packed it begins the 
portion of its journey. ‘This is partly by river to the 
Madeira-Mamore Railroad, where it is loaded into box- 
ears. After the 227-mile train trip through the heart 
of the Amazon Basin it arrives at Porto Velho. There 
it is transshipped to Amazon steamers for the 1800-mile 
trip downstream to Belem. There the nuts are again 
transshipped, this time to ocean freighters. 

When the Brazil nut industry replaced rubber as the 


livelihood of the jungle dweller, the Bolivian Govern- 


hie 


This seemingly distressed young man holds the pod that 
contains the Brazil nuts. 
pound and is efficiently packed by Nature with twelve to 
twenty-four neatly arranged, hard, black, wrinkled nuts. 


The pod may weigh more than a 


ment enacted the first conservation law for the Amazon 
forests. The Government decreed that Brazil nut trees 
could not be marred or cut down under any circum- 
stances. This law has been observed and enforced by 
the people themselves. As a result, the trails and few 
motor roads in the jungle wind in and out between the 
trees. even when clearing for farms and camps the 
Brazil nut tree is not molested. 

The Queen of the Amazon has been good to her 
people, and they, in turn, are going to make certain 


that she retains her sovereignty in the Amazon jungle. 


Mamaroneck 
By RUSSELL PETTIS ASKUE 


The tides of the Hudson rise 
to Troy, New York, but the little Mamaroneck 


only afew yards from its 


Indians of Jong ago were much more impressed 


nomenon than are 


on the subject are 


white men 


mouth 


of today 


set- down here 


d fall all the 


way up-stream 


River is tidal for 
in Long Island Sound. The 
with this phe 
but the 


follow! g iines 


the hope that some stray 


reader may find them worthy of note 


Past palisade and plain and wooded shore 


The mighty Hudson's current is the toy 


Of ocean tides for over six full score 


Ot watery miles from Battery to Troy 


Our own small river, out Westchester way, 


Behind its rampart of a waterfall, 


Holds tides of wide Long Island Sound at bay, 


And will not suffer flood or ebb at all 


The Siwanoys, before the white men came, 


Found it a most refreshing place to halt, 


And gave a wealth of meaning to its name 


“The where 


river 


sweet 


water meets the salt.’’ 


While Hudson Saul on ocean currents rides, 


Our David stream defies Goliath tides 
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Crayfish, sea eel, a lizard and a bat were among the twenty-five Nature subjects on the series of Chilean 
stamps issued in 1948 to commemorate the centenary of deGay’s Natural History of Chile. 


Fun in A Philatelic Zoo 


STANLEY A. SPRECHER 


By 


sn’r the quetzal in the same order as the parrots?” 


I asked my wife. “No. according 


clopedia, it belongs in the trogon family, which 
is in the order Coraciiformes, while parrots are Psittaci- 


formes,” was her reply, as she elaborated on the differ- 


ences in avian toe arrangement. 
cellent climber, she informed me, whereas 
the trogon is unable to use its feet for 
climbing. We found a full page of fas- 
cinating facts about this national bird of 
Guatemala. For 300 years the quetzal 


was considered mythical, and una re- 
cently it was thought to be incapable of 
Probably this 
why it serves as the svmbol of liberty to 
the 


green tail feathers, which this sacred bird 


Is 


surviving captivity. 


Mexican Indian; the long, golden- 
of the Aztecs and Mavans molts annual- 
ly, were used only by nobility for decora- 
tion and dress. Quetzales were valued 
more than gold by the Yucatee kings. 


In like 


interesting evenings on the educational 


fashion we have spent many 
and entertaining hobby of collecting post- 
age stamps to which animals contribute 
the In 


classify correctly the stamps of our topical 


central theme. our search to 


collection, we have learned as) much 


about specific animals as from earlier col- 
Old ref- 
dusted 


' 


lege Courses in zoology. 


erence books have been 
off in our search to place properly 
the animals appearing with in- 
creasing frequency on the post- 
age stamps of the world. 

{ marked be 
noted also as to the number of 


kinds of 


Particularly 


is to 


increase 


different animals used 


on stamps. is this 
true regarding the lower mem- 


bers of the animal kingdom. 
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The parrot is an ex- 


Canadian issues 
bighorn sheep 


to the ency- 


Panama pictures the 
yellow fever mosquito, 
Aedes aegypti, but 
misspells it Aeedes 
egity. The stamp hon- 
ors Dr. Charles J. Fin- 
lay and his work in 
proving his theory of 
the transmission 
yellow fever by this 
insect, 





as well as two butterflies. 


Canada’s goose and three more recent 
polar bear, moose and 

that emphasize the im- 

portance of Canada’s wildlife resources 
and the need for their conservation, 


Switzerland, in its annual attractive Pro Juventute 
charity stamps, has switched, sinee 1950, from flowers 
to butterflies and other insects. all handsomely done in 


The 1952 set shows a ladvbird beetle and moth, 


In 1950 and L951 the stamps 


of this series depicted a dragon fly and a honey bee, as 


well as a half a dozen butterflies. Mo- 
zambique is currently releasing a set of 
twenty stamps depicting native butter- 
flies in color. 

Lebanon has remembered the silkworm 
with an interesting stamp that depicts 
the silkworm, cocoon, and moth. Panama 
and Haiti both have shown the mosquito 
on their stamps. Other insects appear on 
stamps. but the butterfly is a favored 
subject. and few butterflies are as artis 
tically shown as is the VTroides brookiana 
Sarawak. This butterfly 
srooke. the 


Sarawak, a district of northwest Borneo 


of named 


Is 


after Sir James rajah of 


An extensive biological set. which 


butterfly. a 


eluded a praying mantis in 
characteristic pose, and a ferocious-look 
ing but harmless stag beetle, was issued 
by Chile in 1948. 


stamps. all depicting some of the fauna 


The set of twenty-five 


and flora of that southern strip of western 
South America, was issued in commemora- 
tion of the centenary of Claudio 
de Gav's Natural History of ( hile. 
The set of stamps is farther not- 
able in that it shows in realistic 
stvle one of the lower members 
of the animal kingdom, the eray- 
fish. 


show 


Other stamps occasionally 
forms of lower animal life 
more 


or less incidentally, as in 


marine garden scene on a 


Bahama Island stamp. 


Higher upon the tree of life in 





the animal kingdom are fishes; and according 
to “Tid Bits.” 


tributed to the members of the American Topi- 


an informative little leaflet dis- 
cal Association’s Biological Unit, some 200 
stamps show fishes as a part of the central pic- 
ture. Nations such as Newfoundland and Ice- 
land, whose economy depends 
largely on fishing, have done 
well in remembering their pis- 
civorous assets philatelically. 
As early as 1862 the cod found 
a place on the postage stamps 
of Newfoundland: 
1931, a salmon was shown leaping 
Other that 


later, in 

realistically 
upstream nations have used 

stamps with fishes prominently displayed in- 

clude Panama, Barbados, Cayman Islands, 

and Japan, which, respectively, have used the 
swordfish, flying fish, parrot fish, and gold fish. 

Again Mozambique has outdone itself with the issue 
of a colorful set of twenty-foar different tropical fishes 
This includes such interesting representatives from the 
world of water as the descriptively named fireworks 
fish, butterfly fish, angel fish, and grayskin-grunter. 
The last is so named because it is said to grunt when 
removed from the hook. 

As incidental subjects on stamps, 
fishes are abundant. Fishes can be 
found even on the rather unimagina- 
live commemorative issues of our own 
country. Early in 1953, the Washing- 
ton ‘Territory stamp included what is, 
in all probability, a salmon. 

The amphibians are placed between 
the fishes and reptiles. Relatively few 
even incident- 


Partial 


amphibia appear on stamps, however. 
ally, which offers an interesting possibility. 
investigation does not reveal to what extent frogs and 
toads appear on stamps, but a stamp picturing either 
would be a weleome addition to any philatelic zoo. if 
these and other amphibians have been used on 
stamps, it is infrequently, and then probably 
as a secondary subject. 

As early as 1904 a Liberian stamp used a 
picture of an “agama.” which is a small, Old 
World And 


persecuted snake rates a place 


lizard. even the too generally 
on a few stamps, two examples 
being the triangular Mozam- 
bique stamp and the Chilean 
Red Cross stamp. More often 
this reptile appears as second- 10.10 HELVETIA 


ary subject, as on the Italian 


More of the attractive insect subjects on 
the Swiss charity stamps in the 1951 issue. 
Colorfully shown on these stamps are a 
dragonfly and butterflies and moths. An- 
other stamp shows a honeybee. 
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Two Finnish birds, the swift 
and the Caspian tern. 


~ 
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Switzerland’s issues of Pro Juventute 
charity stamps turned from flowers to 
butterflies and other insects in 1950. The 
1952 set, left, show a moth, two butterflies 


and a ladybird beetle. 


Kast) African stamp, which 


shows a serpent struggling 
with an eagle. 

The New Zealand “Tuatara 

Lizard” stamp shows the only 

surviving member of the order. 

Rhynchocephalia, which is con- 

sidered a link between the lizard and the croco- 


dile. 


eve, 


This tuatara still bears a relic of a third 
the pineal, in the middle of its forehead 
Other reptiles rating recognition on stamps 
the hawksbill turtles of the 
Caribbean Cayman Islands. Hawksbill turtles 


have long been the source of “tortoise-shell” used in the 


are vreen and 


manufacture of combs and inlaying ornamental furni- 
ture. The green turtle is the largest of the sea turtles; 
some specimens have weighed more than a_half-ton. 

Another interesting reptile shown on stamps is the 
giant Galapagos tortoise, which cannot swim. [Ecuador 
issued the stamps in centenary com- 
memoration of the visit of naturalist 
Charles Darwin to the Galapagos Is- 
lands in 1835. 


stamps is depicted another unusual 


In the same set of five 


Soe m reptile of this equatorial archipelago, 
SUOMI 905 on which are said to be no native mam- 
mals. 
the 


On one of the stamps appears 


iguana, a giant tropical lizard 


sometimes called a “sea dragon.” In 
spite of its formidable size, which may be five feet in 
length, the iguana is timid and harmless. 

The collector of animal stamps is sometimes tempted 
to stray down such side streets as that of mythology. 
On many stamps are to be found such fabled creatures 

as the phoenix, griffin, and centaur. Still more 
4 frequently, stamp designs show conventional- 
ized animals as unrealistic as the winged horse. 


Many 


g Pegasus. 
creatures as two-headed eagles, mace-swinging 


times stamps pieture such 


lions. winged women, birds bearing letters in 
bills. 
hammers. 

When 


stamps. 


their and bears using 


to animal 


collectors 


referring 
some tend 


to limit their thinking to mam- 


A 


+ 


o~ et 


mals. With the exception of 

birds, mammals are the most 

common members of the animal kingdom to be 

used as subjects for postage stamps the world 
over. 

A majority of all mammalian orders have 

appeared on postage stamps from the platy - 


pus through the marsupials, bats, primates, 
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Three attractive and artistic recent animal 
stamps are the leopard from the Belgian 
Congo, the Alpine hare on the stamp of 
Liechtenstein and the wild boar that ap- 

pears on a stamp of Hungary. 
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rabbits, rodents, and dolphins, to the elephants, rhinoe- 
eroses and hippopotamuses. Probably it is only natural 
that the domesticated horse, camel, and various bovines 
are among the most frequently used figures on animal 
stamps. In United States postage, the 
many centennary commemoratives 
commonly show oxen, although invari- 
ably only incidentally, and quite in con- 
trast to the prominence given the bo- 
vine on the beautiful Bahawalpur bull 
stamp from Bahawalpur. now a part 
of Pakistan. 

Of greater interest to most: Nature- 
minded people are such animal stamps 


: A butterfly 
as those picturing the carnivores of the 


and skunk on Chile’s biological set. 
and the fennee of Hfni. On some lists 
the last is incorrectly called a lemur. 


Little Liechtenstein has issued some 





appears on the ' a ; 
stamp of Sarawak, a British philatelie recognition, Among topical 
sti , 

Congo, the walrus of Thule, the bat Crown Colony 


fowl was selected as compromise to factions in the 
American poultry industry. In the same negative light 
has been the portrayal of our national emblem, the bald 
eagle. Although eagles are shown on some 300 differ- 
ent stamps of the world, the eagle has 
appeared on U.S. stamps on the 1945 
“discharge button stamp” in such un- 
natural fashion as to be dubbed the 
“ruptured duck.” Tt would seem that 
our national emblem might rate better 
treatment, and be an inspiration to 
some designer of U.S. stamps. 

In general, however, birds have 


fared the best of all animals in gaming 


in northern collectors. birds are second only to 


Borneo. flowers in popularity. The first) bird 


stamp, the dove of Basle, Switzerland, 
was issued in 1845. Since then the 


dove of peace has flown across the 





of the most attractive animal stamps. 
even though the fauna of this tiny 
Alpine state is limited, if only by the 
nation’s area of 65 square miles. This 
small country, wise in the ways of col- 
lectors, has issued stamps to catch the 
eve of the philatelic public. Some 
think that Liechtenstein tends to be 
guilty of philatelic prostitution, but 
such attractive issues of animal stamps 
as the alpine hare and marmot are 
ever welcome to the topical collector in’ philatelly. 

Another nation capitalizing on attractive topicals 
during the past few years is Hungary, which in 195] 
issued a beautiful set of stamps picturing domestic 
animals and designed to encourage increased livestock 
production. Shown on the set are a sow nursing nine 
shoats, cow and calf. horse and colt, and two sheep. 
More recently a similar set was issued to include a 
charging wild boar, a running fox, a doe drinking, and 
others, all pictured in a style realistic enough to cause 
most Nature enthusiasts to study them in admiration. 
On April 1, 1953, Canada issued an interesting set 
showing three of its larger land mammals, the polar 
hear, moose, and mountain sheep. 

Our country might do well to issue a similar set. Al- 
though our native wildlife is varied and outstanding. 
few U.S. stamps have shown wild animals. One excep- 
tion from our usual commemoratives is the 1947 Ever- 
glades stamp, on which is shown the white heron. In 
contrast, and unfortunately more typical, is the 1948 


“chicken stamp” on which an ungainly big Brahma 
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The green turtle is the largest 

of the sea-turtles and it pro- 

vides the subject.for this Cay- 
man Island stamp. 






philatelic seene with increasing fre- 
queney, but with questionable success. 
In addition to the natural appeal of 
avian subjects, the advent of air mail 
has accounted for extensive use of 
birds on stamps. What more appro- 
priate symbol to indicate mail by air 
than to picture on stamps our original 
winged flvers? 

Philatelic ornithology has become a 
field of specialization among those who 
stamp about the animal kingdom. More than 250 dif- 
ferent species of birds have been identified on stamps of 
the world. and one third of these have appeared during 
the past five years, attesting to the great increase in 
popularity of animal life on stamps. An Indianapolis 
biology instructor, Sidney R. Esten, has collected some 
7500 different bird stamps. His self-imposed task 
classify ing these scientifically —~beganin 1930, when there 
were only about 85 species of birds appearing on stamps. 

But numbers, size and cost of collections are of rela- 
tive unimportance to the Nature enthusiast who has 
started stamping about in the animal kingdom. No 
end of aaventuresome and rewarding research is his or 
hers who begins to classify taxonomically the animals 
depicted on stamps. Much philatelie fun and hours of 
relaxation await both the active naturalist and the 
armchair Nature lover who, regardless of weather and 
location, can go birding or mount additions to his 
philatelic zoo. endless educational benefits, both in 
zoologs and geography, are to be derived from a hobby 


such as collecting animal stamps 





tudy of A 


His truly magnificent Yucca 

uhipplei, with its beautiful 

ten-foot spire of flowers, tow- 
ered nineteen feet above the ground. 
In seven years this member of the 
lily family grew from a small black 
seed until the leaves were five feet 
long. Each leaf. a flat two-edged 
sword, was made of tough parallel 
fibers that ended in an inch-long, 
hardened needle. 

The center-shoot formed in’ the 
spring of 1952 and comprised several 
spiny leaves enclosing a tender core. 
The core became a sturdy stalk, 
growth of which averaged seven 
inches a day. Sharp sword-leaves, 
pointing upward at first, appeared 
on the stalk as it emerged from the 
protection of the bush, then grad- 
ually tilted downward, as the stalk 
grew, to afford an additional defense. 

Radial branches began growing from the stalk at 
nine feet and continued, in a spiral sequence, as the 
tip shot higher. While the branches Jengthened to 
twenty inches, buds sprouted in ascending symmetry. 
The lower branches blossomed first, but the rapid 
growth of the plant resulted in full flowering at its 
maximum height of nineteen feet. 

Moths, presumably Pronuba, seemed to be the only 
creatures attracted by the flowers, and, at night. a 
horde of them danced around the splendid spire. At 
night, too, a faint sweet odor, reminiscent of lily -of- 
the-valley, came from the myriad blossoms. 

Part of a lower branch, snipped during full bloom, 
bore seventy flowers, an astonishing array of crowded 
loveliness. Each blossom’s six creamy petals, altern- 
ately tipped with black, formed a cup two or three 
inches acToss., 

The glory faded by mid-summer, and numerous 
bulging fruits hung in place of the withered petals. 
kxamination showed that each of the three segments 
in a fruit had twin cells, and one of the cells always 
contained a small, lively white grub. 

The Pronuba moth, as far as is known, is the only 
agent of fertilization to the yucca; the flowers are not 


The moth deposits her egg deep in 


self-pollinating. 
the pistil and then, seemingly by intent, she stuffs 
pollen, gathered from another flower, into the pistil- 
tube. Production of yucea seed is insured in this way 
as food for the moth’s offspring. The larva commonly 
eats only a sixth of the generated seed: at the most a 
third of it. 

A thorough investigation of the plant studied, made 
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Some sixteen thousand blossoms 
adorn this towering nineteen- 
foot yucea. 


By A. J. WADSWORTH 


long after the fruits had become brit- 
tle pods, provided some interesting 
facts. The burst pods had carpeted 
the ground below with seeds. The 
stalk. six inches through near its 
base, had a rigid woody rind with 
an interior of spongy pith that had 
hardened after the death of the plant. 

Dismantling the stalk, after fell- 
ing it. required a laborious counting 
of seeds, pods, and branches. The 
fullest pods, when stripped, vielded 
an average of ninety seeds per pod, 
including the non-viable section 
formerly inhabited by the larva. 
Yueca seeds. twelve hundred of 
which weigh an ounce, are thin, 
black-coated wafers. one-quarter- 
inch across. and are = stacked in 
their cells like coins in a money- 
changer. 

Nearly one thousand pods, borne 
on these two hundred branches, produced about ninety 
thousand seeds, at least two-thirds of them viable. — As- 
suming an average of eighty blossoms per branch. this 
plant must have borne sixteen thousand flowers. With 
more co-operation from the moths, it might have engen- 
dered nearly 11% million seeds! 


Dead yuceas stand for several years; all parts harden 


to brittleness except the basal leaves. which drop 


harmlessly to the ground. If the spire of a yucca ts 
divided roughly into three parts, the pods of the lowest 
section are found to point toward the ground and 
probably scatter seeds, mainly by gravity. Those 
pods in the middle are horizontal, requiring bota wind 
and gravity for seed dispersion. ‘The pods in the top 
portion all point upward and it would require a com- 
paratively long time to broadcast all seeds by wind- 
vibration or chance bumps from passing animals. 
Perhaps. then. these different pod positions are a way 
of attaining long-term progressive seeding. 

The dry pod,in itself, is a marvel of ingenuity. 
ach of the three segments is halved by a rigid interior 
wall. ‘Phere are also thin, hairy partitions at the seg- 
ment junctions. At a certain stage of drying. the 


center stem and shell triply split to form three half-inch 


openings (twice the seed diameter), ‘The hairy par- 
litions then move out to mesh at the surface of the 
split shell, thus preventing rapid dumping of the 
seeds. Those seeds remaining in the pods for a long 
period probably do not germinate in subsequent wet 
weather for three reasons—the seeds in the stacks fit 
closely together, ample drainage occurs at the splits, 
and the curved roof of the (Continued on page 550) 
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Spectacular giant groundsel growing among patches of flowering helichrysum on the slopes of Mount Kenya at an altitude of about twelve thou 
sand feet. At the left is the Kenya version of lobelia, quite different from the lobelias of the United States and looking like a pineapple 


me =Mt. Kenya Plants 


Photographs from F. O. Hoppe 


OUNT KENYA rears its rugged slopes to an 
elevation of 17,044 feet, challenging the 
climber. But for the botanist, who may be con- 

tent only with those heights of the mountain that yield 
specimens, this is a fascinating peak. From a week spent 
on the mountain a party of botanists, and one photog- 
rapher, brought back many interesting plants, some of 
which are pictured on these pages. The party spent four 
nights under canvas at an elevation of thirteen thousand, 
five-hundred feet. 

When the group returned from the mountain they 
brought their collection to the East African Herbarium at 
the Coryndon Museum in Nairobi, capital of the British 
East African Crown Colony of Kenya. Many of the 
plants collected had not before been represented in the 
Herbarium, so some of the specimens were left to add to 
the collection. 

Most of the plants pictured here were taken at elevations 
ranging from eleven to fifteen thousand feet. Identifica- 
tion was provided by the botanists at the Herbarium. 





This is one of the club mosses of the 
upper heights on Mount Kenya. It is 
known to botanists as Lycopodium 
saururus and is similar in appearance 
to many of our own ground pines or 
club mosses. This plant grows to a 
height of about nine inches 


This is an interesting Kenya 
plant known to science as 
Senecio brassica, and is one of 
the groundsels. The genus 
Senecio is probably the largest 
genus of plants in the world, 
numbering more than twelve 
hundred species and growing 
in widely varied form. This 
species pictured has light gray- 
ish-green, cabbage-like leaves. 
The plant is a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the moorland on the 
slopes of Mount Kenya at 
eleven to twelve thousand 
feet elevation. The flowers are 


yellow, with brown centers 





The peaks of rugged Mount 
Kenya, with a clump of heli- 
chrysum in the foreground. 
Held in the embrace of the 
mountain is Tyndall Glacier 
Below, at the left, is Lobelia 
teleki, one of the strange giant 
lobelias that is found growing 
to a height of several feet in 
the Alpine zone of the moun- 
tain. Below, right, is Hera- 


cleum elgonense, a foreign rela- 


tive of our own cow-parsnip. 
These plants are growing from 
among a carpet of flowering 
stonecrop on a rocky bluff at 
about eleven thousand feet 
elevation. 





A tall-growing helichrysum, a lovely 

plant with its gray-green leaves. It 

bears of beautiful white flower. This 

plant reached to about three feet 
high, despite the elevation 


A closeup of the giant groundsel, which belongs 

to the varied and numerous genus, Senecio. These 

great plants grow to a height of twenty feet or 

more and are most startling. The dried trunks of 

the plants are used for firewood by those scaling 
the heights of rugged Mount Kenya 





What Makes the Click Beetle Click? 


By WALKER VAN RIPER 


Venver Mu eum of Natural H tory 


At the bottom of the page the click beetle lies on its back. The forepart of the beetle is loosely hinged to the hindpart. On the under side 

of the forepart is a heavy sp:ne that moves into a socket just beyond the hinge. Suddenly the beetle bends back, snaps the head forward and 

up, driving the spine to a firm stop at the bottom of its socket. With a sharp click the insect is thrown into the air, turns in air at five or six 
inches and usually lands right-side-up The two upper pictures show the bettle in air 





The eyed click beetle is known to science as Alaus oculatus. It is one of the largest and best known of the group, being about an inch and 


one-half long. Below is the apparatus used to synchronize the electronic flash with the beetle’s leap 


BSERVANT country children, all around 
the world, are familiar with the click beetle. 
They know that if you turn it on its back it 
snaps into the air and comes down right-side-up. 
Skip-jack, spring beetle, break-back, clicker, snap- 
ping bug are other common names. There are many 
species of this beetle, and the larvae of most of them 
are known as wireworms. These are often serious 
pests. 
flaus oculatus, the eyed click beetle, is one of 
the largest and more familiar of these beetles in the 
United States, east of the Rockies. It is one and one- 
half inches long, with two, large, oval, black eye- 
spots rimmed with white, on the back of the forepart—the 
head and prothorax. The whole back is black with scatter- 
ing white scales. The larva is two inches or more long and 
lives in dead wood, preying on the larvae of wood-boring 
beetles, thus doing its part in maintaining Nature's balance 
in the insect world. 
The accompanying pictures show this beetle in the act 
of snapping. They were taken with the high-speed elec- 
tronic flash, invented by Dr. H. E. Edgerton of the Massa- 


chusetts Institute of Technology, with an exposure of 
1/5000 second at f:45. The apparatus arranged to set off 
camera and lights and to record the beetle flying through 
the air, consisted of a micro-switch actuated by a lever to 
which was fixed a thin glass plate. The whole setup was 
balanced so delicately that the jar of the beetle’s snap 
closed the switch. The glass plate was used to keep the 
beetle from wiggling out of position, which it could do 
on any rough surface where it could get a “‘toehold.” 





Appliscapes 


By RICHARD S. BLOCH 


Photographs by Bill Little 


RANCES Tinney Moran is a painter, 
but not in the usual sense of the word. 
Her tools are scissors, a pair of tweezers, 
a paste brush, a paring knife and a flatiron. 
Her paints are varied materials of Nature 
carefully collected on woodland walks. 
Mrs. Moran, who has always thought of 
herself as ‘Nature's child," never dreamed § 
that her love for the outdoors would blossom % 
into the fascinating and profitable hobby of ; 
making ‘‘appliscapes.”’ \ 
It was in the fall of 1950 that she dropped 
her indoor work of receptionist and headed 
for the warm climate of New Mexico, where she hoped to 
convalesce from an attack of virus. She was so impressed 
with “‘Nature’s masterpieces that hung everywhere—at the 
turn of the road, the end of the lane, the brink of the 
canyons’ —that she became determined to capture and 
preserve some of the color. With the help of her sister, 








Frances Tinney Moran, inventor of “‘appliscapes,"’ applies a piece 

of lichen to a scene entitled “Our Forefather's Day."’ Below is 

“Boston Mountain Oak,’’ a subject that includes lichens, mica and 
hydrangea leaves, among other materials 




















“Chapel by the Sea”’ is the title of this 

appliscape. The chapel is made from 

cedar bark, the roof from pine cone 
The tree leaves are from a wild oat 


Mrs. Moran began collecting 
leaves, mosses, petals, twigs and 
barks that she found along outdoor 
trails. 

The collection was taken to the 
cabin and placed on the table and 
much to the surprise of the women, 
the pieces of Nature's handiwork 
fell into a vague, but discernible 
design. It was at this point that 
Mrs. Moran had her rewarding 
idea. “Why not paste these ma- 
terials of Nature onto a canvas,” 
she thought, “and form beautiful 
scenes with natural colors?” 

Equipped with paste, art board, 
plastic spray and a few pastels for 
sky effect, Mrs. Moran set to 
work and completed several ‘‘paint- 
ings,"’ which she placed on the 
mantelpiece. So that she might 
have professional opinion on this 
new type of art she hed her sister 
invite an artist friend to dinner. 

The critic immediately noticed the 

appliscapes and was so impressed 

with their originality that she spent 

the rest of the evening encouraging Mrs. Moran to con- 
tinue making them. 

Joyful over her new-found means of expression, Mrs. 
Moran returned to her Arlington, Virginia, home deter- 
mined to develop her art. Since that time she has turned 
out forty-two scenes, many of which have been exhibited 
in libraries and schools in the Washington, D.C., area. The 
subjects she chooses for her appliscapes (a term which she 
originated) are usually mountain scenes and seascapes with 
an occasional closeup study of an interesting structure. 

Any one work contains hundreds of individual pieces. 
Close examination of “October Brocade," for instance, a 
scene of the Rocky Mountains, will reveal barks of several 
varieties of trees, including aspen, pine and sycamore; 
pine cones; many types of leaves displaying the reds, 
browns and golds of fall; fireweed; mosses; twigs; wild 
dock; wheat; rabbit tobacco; grasses and pine needles. 

Mrs. Moran is continually discovering new ways in 
which to use her material. In a ‘‘painting’’ entitled “Wor- 
ship Bells,” she used rose petals for the outside walls of 
the church and grass seed in a mosaic pattern for the dome. 
A sandy beach in “Sunset” is depicted by corn husks, and 
the stream in “Winter Story" is represented by mica, 
which also creates realistic snow effects. Red onion skins 
make excellent roof tops. The red sail on the boat in a 
peaceful harbor scene is a vividly colored autumn leaf. 

Sometimes an appliscape will remain unfinished for 


weeks until an object with the proper substance and color 
is found for a particular part of the scene. A work por- 
traying George Washington's old grist mill remained in- 
complete until the proper ‘‘bricks’’ for the structure were 
discovered. They finally turned out to be small, scissored 
sections of a wasp's nest. Mrs. Moran cannot finish a pic- 
ture of the Empire State Building until she finds a hornet's 
nest. She also needs something furry to represent oxen, 
which are pulling a covered wagon in a western scene. 

The inventor of appliscapes works in a corner of her bed- 
room, which is filled with boxes containing a collection of 
dried flower petals and leaves and other materials collected 
on outdoor walks. 

Once the subject matter for an appliscape has been 
determined, Mrs. Moran makes a few light pencil lines on 
the art board to determine the approximate location and 
size of a mountain, a river, a structure. She then starts 
working from the top down, planning the color scheme 
as she goes along. 

So that her materials will have the right shape and thick- 
ness, she uses the paring knife to separate layers of bark 
or mica and her scissors to cut and shape twigs, leaves, 
mosses and flower petals. The flatiron is placed on the 
mounted barks so that they will dry flat. After the piece 
is completed it is sprayed with a clear plastic preparation 
and then framed in natural wood, which the artist some- 
times finishes herself to match the color scheme. 





Raccoon on the Jump 
By HUGO H. SCHRODER 


Photographs by the Author 


ow and then, in Florida, | have found a raccoon 

that had dined on hawk or caracara eggs, and 

was still in the nest when I came along. ‘That 
meant a hurried attempt to get my camera ready. 
while the animal would be in an equal hurry to make a 
fast getaway. 

Time after time | would fail to get ready in time to 
secure a picture. Finally | found a raccoon asleep in 
a hawk’s nest. thirty-five feet up in a large oak. It had 
evidently dined on eggs, and was taking a comfortable 
nap before moving on. ‘Throwing pieces of wood at 
the raccoon failed to get it to move down the tree. So 
my partner climbed the oak to stir up the marauder, 
who was interested only in remaining in the nest and 
finishing his slhumbers. 

When the raccoon finally was wakened, my compan- 
ion was blocking the way of the animal. It could not 
get by to clamber to the ground, and the ground 
apparently seemed to be too far away for a jump. The 
*coon snarled as if to say: “Let me by! [TE don’t want 
to jump, it’s too far.” Finally, however, Mr. Coon 
turned aside and leaped from the limb. 

| had been watching for some sort of a move, so when 
the raccoon got about half way down, | released the 
shutter. This time T got the picture shown here, the 


animal spread-eagled and heading downward. — It 


The Banded Gecko 


By RICHARD L. RANDALL 


Photograph by the Author 


LUSIVE, nocturnal and camouflaged by 
Nature, the banded gecko is an interest- 
ing dweller in our Southwest, Mexico 
and Central America. An adult is about three 
and one-half inches long. its skin a faint and 
seemingly transparent yellow, with deep brown, 
blotehy bands. It has a pink tongue with a 
red tip, and its eyes are a pale yellow with a 
vertical black pupil. The gecko lays its eggs 
in the warm sand, and if these escape snakes. 
lizards or other animals, the little geckos that 
hatch are so small that one could be concealed 
under a twenty -five-cent piece. 

There is only one species in the genus Coleonyx, the 
banded gecko being known to science as C. variegatus. 
There are two sub-species, C. variegatus variegatus, the 
desert banded gecko pictured here, and C. variegatus 


abbotti, popularly called the San Diegan banded gecko. 
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And it 


was ina hurry to leave the scene, running off into a 


landed on the ground on all fours, like a eat. 


nearby palmetto patch. 
Thus advance preparation vielded a photo of a 
raccoon doing a “flying squirrel act” without benefit 


of the built-in glider of the little volplaning squirrel, 


The littl animals move with such speed that they 
are a challange to the photographer. The one pictured 
here was “captured” on film with use of a strobe light 
that stopped action up to L/ 10,000 of a second. With- 


out such a device photographing the gecko is difficult 
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REAT Great Grandfather's home meadcw gave 
sustenance to his family for five generations. 
Those thirty acres, more or less, were the first 
land that he cleared in the mountain wilderness, to 


which he gained title shortly after the Revolutionary 


War. 


(Quaint was the wording of those old deeds: “Twelfth 
day of June anno Domini 1788... .a Parcel of Land 
“gh 
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“Throughout the long, hot summer days, Great 
Great Grandfather and his six sons felled the 
forest pine, oak and maple to clear the plot of 
land for the home meadow.” 


being and lieing in Rupert and Bounded as follows: 
Beginning at a Beech tree Marked... . . from thence 
North forty degrees East one hundred and Forty Rods 
to a stake and Stones. . . .containing forty-three acres 
more or less ....to his heirs and assigns forever, for 
and in consideration of thirty pounds, two. shillings 
lawful money... .and also namely a certain Sixty acre 
Pitch in the Second Division No. twenty-three of the 
original Right of Wm. Kanaday, running E. 144 to a 
Spruce tree then No, 20 W. 45 then to a Beach Staddle 
the S. fk. Corner of Joel Harmon’s 60 Acre Lot then on 
the South Line of Sd. Lot to the first boundy begun 
and Suryd by me. Eben Cobb Survr.” 

Throughout the long, hot summer days--the oxen 
standing by-—Great Great Grandfather Zachariah and 
his six sons felled the forest pine, oak and maple to 
clear the plot of land for the home meadow. The great 
logs, many of them two or two and one-half feet in 
diameter, they hauled by ox-team down the Vermont 
mountainside to the sawmill and brought back the 
planks and boards to season for building their house 

With home-made shovel, and crowbar and mattock. 
they loosened the gigantic stumps, which the faithful 


oxen then dragged to the meadowside, there to be up- 
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The Home Meadow 
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turned to serve as boundary fence and wind-breaker. 

But more than stumps must be cleared from their 
field. Patehes of flint rock here and there reared a grim 
barrier to plow and seythe. Dynamite was not yet 
available. so the stalwart John, Silas, Perez and Abel, 
ranging from thirteen to twenty vears of age, with their 
father, set to work burning and digging out the great 
rocks. Arduously wielding their heavy, home-made 
tools, they dug a six-inch deep trench around each huge 
stone. Into this trench they, with the help of Oliver 
and Joseph, aged eleven and seven, packed the dry and 
broken tree branches. A thick layer of the same the 
boys piled over the top of the rock, and Great Great 
Grandfather fired the twigs at intervals with live coals 
brought on a shovel from the hearth of their nearby 
log shack. For more than an hour the branches burned, 
frequently replenished by busy brown and calloused 
hands, until the rock itself shimmered in the heat. On 
it then were flung in swift succession countless wooden 
bucketfuls of water from the clear, cold brook that sang 
at one end of the meadow. Great eracks broke the up- 
jutting masses of stone wide open, until, by repeated 
firing and drenching, the rocks were vulnerable to 
pick and shovel. 

From earliest dawn until after sunset, man and ox 
toiled at dragging those rough stones to points along 


the pioneer cart track for its future road bed, or to the 





















































From earliest dawn until after sunset, man and 
ox toiled at dragging those rough stones to points 
along the pioneer cart track. . .later to be pain- 

stakingly worked into a permanent wall.” 


meadows edge, later to be painstakingly worked into 
a permanent wall. 

All that summer and autumn the hill and valley 
echoed the lusty blows of ax and mattock, to the 
crash of log and stone. and to the whistle and shout of 


man and bo», as these wilderness acres were prepared. 
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Deep early November snow drove father and sons 
back to Bennington, where Great Great Grandmother 
and the three little girls had remained in their log cabin 
to tend the family’s first small holding in the Benning 
Wentworth Grants. 

The following May, however, Zachariah and his sons 
returned to crop their meadow. Rich soil yielded to 
spade and homemade mould board. a full twelve-inch 
depth of friable black humus. built up from the ancient 
forest floor. its decaying leaf mould the priceless gift 
of ages. 

What dreams of next winter's fare for his pet brown 


calf must have glowed in little Joseph's wide blue eves, 


as he helped to pull thistles from the thriving patch of 


corn. And how he must have gloated over the prospect 
of family flapjacks, when bees flying over that first. 
sweet-smelling field of buckwheat, led him to the hollow 
tree that held the dripping wild brown honey, where 
meadow and forest met. 

When the early snow came that fall. the season's 
harvest was gathered in to the family’s new clapboard 
home and crude barn, that the men had toiled early and 
late to complete. That was the first in a panorama of a 
hundred and fifty harvests that Great Great Grand- 
father and his descendants reaped from their hill acres. 
before the farm was sold for reforestation and a summer 
home. 

There, each spring, the fields of wheat and oats. 
barley. buckwheat, or rye were sowed broadcast bs 
hand, There. each autumn, the heavy -kerneled stalks 
whispered and fell to the sey the, cradle, and corn-knife. 
and later, to the horse-drawn mowing-machine that 


made its first clattering appearance in the late 1800's. 


“Joy was equally upon him, as he and his team 
paused to rest at the end of a furrow.” 


Often the neighbors “changed works” during the 
rush seasons. Grandfather's diary one August bore 
the notation; “Changed works in haying this year and 
finished the earliest vet. So the system of “you tickle 
me and Il tickle you” is sometimes advantageous.” 

There, too, each October, the bleaching green blades 
of the corn shocks rustled their secret of golden ears 
to the round orange-colored pumpkins that sunned at 
their feet. 
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Hard-earned treasure were those ears. How well | 


remember riding on the handles of the weathered 


wooden marker, when | was a five-vear-old, as Father 
drove our gray team, Dan and Joe, back and forth 
across the plowed and harrowed field, to mark the corn 
rows. How well | remember. too, in later Mays, help- 
ing to drop the five kernels of corn to a hill, two feet 
apart in those marker tracks, as Bob followed with a 
hoe, covering the seed with sun-warmed earth. And 
then what startling images we erected to scare away 
the robber crows from the tender yvoung green shoots. 
Never shall | forget the six-foot wooden cross that we 
there draped with a rusty black suit and fulleloth over- 


coat from the attie. A raveled red stocking mat of 


There, each spring, the fields of wheat and oats, 
or barley, buckwheat or rye were sowed broadcast 
by hand.” 
hair and whiskers we topped with a battered straw hat, 
firmly tied on with more of the stocking. With what 
confidence we left our wooden man to stand guard 

over the corn. 

When Sally and | went through the early June dusk 
soon after to gather the pink wild roses that grew along 
the meadow wall. we fancied that we saw our scarecrow 
move with more than the motion of the wind. Surely 
his head was nodding at us. A searecrow could not 
come alive. Was some real hobo trying to make off 
with that ancient overcoat? Hardly daring to breathe, 
we groped along the wall until we were nearly opposite 
Mir. Scarecrow. Suddenly a loud, hoarse “Hla-a ha-a!” 
nearly toppled us off our precarious perch, and away 
flapped a big black bird bearing in his bill some of our 
guardian's red wig. Our faith in our own cunning was 
somewhat shaken. 

Potatoes were this meadow’s banner crop. however, 
even the common varieties of the earliest vears. Then, 
on June 30, 1863, Grandfather swapped a buckboard 
for a barrel of Early Rose potatoes, getting $27.50 to 
boot. Thereafter they and such other choice varieties 
as Great Divides, Mortgage Lifters and Green Moun- 
tain Beauties all richly rewarded the quite tedious 
labor of dropping by hand each eve-scored segment. 
hoeing the long rows of the four-acre lot beneath the 
blazing July sun, and digging with a hand hoe the 
great nuggets from their dried-vine-thatehed — hills, 
through blue September days. Always a ready market 
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awaited those satin-skinned, snow fleshed potatoes. 

When Bob and Joe and Sally and I, in our childhood, 
picked up innumerable basketfuls of culls to be boiled 
in the great black cauldron kettle for the pigs and 
chickens, we used to marvel at this miracle of Nature. 
From bits of shriveling old potatoes, thrust into spring 
earth enriched by barn creatures’ offal, could come that 


which, in lean times, was man’s sufficiency. 


Grandfather, too, had marveled at the miracle of 


his meadow, while knowing the joy of accomplishment, 


**A raveled red stocking mat of hair and whiskers 
we topped with a battered straw hat, firmly tied 
on with more of the stocking.”’ 


as he followed bis springtime furrow. In a paper for 
his Farmers’ Club in the 1870’s, he wrote: “Seeding, 


growth, and harvest compose the plan of the Power 


that governs the earth. The plow is the instrumeni of 


promise, the preparation for the seeding as the first 
step in the plan. Urgency is upon the plowman as he 
turns his long, straight furrows, opening the heart of 
the land to the husbanding sun.” 

Joy was equally upon him, as he and his team paused 
to rest at the end of a furrow. The peepers in the near- 
by bog were chanting their happy chorus. The songs 
of the bluebirds, the bobolinks and the blackbirds, that 
now and again would swoop to the rich repast revealed 
by his plowshare, awakened an answering song in his 
heart as he leaned on bis plow handles. 
peace and of oneness with the universe possessed his 
being, as it had possessed his fathers and would possess 
his sons, while he lifted his eyes to the neighboring 
mountains and planned to seed his meadow. 

And again, when snow pressed dead stalks and weeds 
and stubble back into the earth to enrich the soil for 
another season’s growth, he wrote upon his diary’s 
page. “To die is gain.” 

A narrow strip of meadow near the wall was not dis- 
turbed by the plow for many decades through the 
1800's. That was the place where the perennial root 
of the hop vines grew and spread and disappeared and 
grew again. ‘The long sprays and tendrils clung to the 


wall and vielded an abundance of green blossoms and 
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A sense of 


catkin fruit. Those prized plants were hoed and weeded 


as carefully as the corn and potatoes, for from them 
would be made the yeast for the family bread. 

Lach September the catkins were picked and dried 
on a screen over a pit of coals. Beside the screen, also 
over the coals, an iron kettle containing sulphur would 
send out its fumes to bleach the cones and kill any in- 
sect life clinging to them. The hops were then sewed 
into canvas bags to store for family use, and any surplus 
would be sold. Sometimes, too, a small linen sack was 
stuffed with hops to be used for a pillow that would 
induce sleep. 

Hlowever, the yeast was the prime consideration. 
Grandmother's recipe for making it read: “On Monday 


) 


put a heaping handful of hops into 3 qts. water & boil 


I 2 hour. 


gently Strain off the liquor & when milk 
warm, add |» pt. brown sugar & 2 tablespoons salt. 
With a little of this hop water wet | Ib. flour then 
gradually add the rest of the water. Let it stand in a 
warm place to brew: stir it often. On W ednesday boil 
and mash 6 common sized good mealy potatoes & stir 
them into the yeast. Let it stand | more day. Then 
strain and bottle. Will keep for months if cool. For 
3 loaves of bread use | cup (1 gill) of veasa.” 

Swedish turnips were also an annual crop produced 
in that meadow, for man and beast. Graadfasber’s 
“Harvested 41 


bushels Swedish turnips from about 10 reds of land.” 


diary of September, 1858, noted: 


Samples of these he exhibited at the county fair, vear 
after year. And year after year, he won first premium 
for them. But better vet, those turnips, stored in a 


pit dug into the hillside, provided healthful winter fare 


‘There, each autumn, the heavy-kerneled stalks 
whispered and fell to the scythe and corn- 


knife. ..”° 


for the family table. In March, too, great piles of 
them were coarsely chopped by mechanical root cutters 
and fed to the sheep to increase their vitality for 
lambing time. 

When Great Great Grandfather moved his family to 
his hill farm, he also brought with him a bundle of 
apple whips from the Bennington orchards. One of 
those whips was a sprout from the first apple tree ever 
planted in Old Bennington. It had had an interesting 
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beginning. When the pioneers had come to establish 
that first Vermont settlement in 1761, the women had 
raced their horses to see who would reach the Grant 
first. Great Great Grandfather’s mother, Bridget. had 
Leen pronounced the winner. As she dismounted in 
the clearing. she firmly planted in the virgin sod the 
apple switch that had been her riding crop all the long 
wiles from Concord. Massachusetts.” A- sprout from 
the resultant flourishing tree was in Great Great 
Grandfather's bundle. 

In order that each might have plenty of sunshine, he 
set these whips at random over his 
cleared acres. Even to my day, we 


picked Northwest Greenings from the 


enarled old tree at one side of the 
a4 ( Ol 4 0 0 4 By 


meadow: Russets from another, Blue 
Pearmains from a fence corner: North- 
ern Spies and Snow Apples from the 
slope where the hay grew thickest. 
True, plow and cultivator, rake and 
mowing-machine had to be skillfully 
steered around those gray -barked mon- 
archs, but the original theory was 
sound. 

Every fall saw the great piles of 
fragrant red and golden fruit heaped 
beneath the staunch old trees to await 
basket and barrel and wagon to trans- 
port them to cellar or cider mill. Gale 
and ice and bee and sun had so capably 
tended trunk and bough that an abun- 
dant crop was annually produced there 
for scores of years with little or no 
assistance from man. A hundred bush- 
els was the usual yield that supplied Great Grandmother 
and three successive generations of housewives with 
their dried apple cake, boiled cider, apple butter, pies, 
pan dowdy. and all the other tempting dishes concocted 
from the cellar’s bin and barrel. 

Besides the cultivated crops, numerous wild ones 
Sally and | 


looked forward to picking the milkweed greens and 


brought good eating, in their seasons. 


the lush red strawberries, glowing in the meadow grass. 
as part of each June’s delight. Tender young milkweed 
greens, cooked with home-cured ham, and followed by 
a plump. brown-crusted shortcake, filled with deep 
layers of sweet. crimson wild berries, could fortify a 
man to face his heaviest task with a song in his heart. 

Crops were annually rotated in two, three, and four- 
acre sections throughout the meadow, to give the soil 
a chance to “rest.” Timothy grass and clover were 
frequently seeded into a large portion of the meadow, 
however, as they provided an abundant crop of hay 
for the barn animals. Besides, the roots of the yellow 
clover, alsike, white, and red clover were known to be 
host to potent restorers of the essential nitrogen in the 
soil. How we voung ones loved to play hide-and-seek 
among its freshly cut, fragrant tumbles or haycocks, 


and how we loved to stuff sugar bags with its sweet- 
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LEIDHEISER GIBBS 


My father was a walker, 
But he didn't like to go 
Along the asphalt highway, 


My father was a walker, 

And he taught me that the land, 
Furrowed, green, or fallow, 

Lies at the command 

Of barefoot boys and lovers, 


And sowers of the seed, 


Is paid in notes of silver 

A hermit thrush will trill, 
Within a trackless meadow, 
Bevond a pathless hill. 


smelling blossoms for pillows for our play -house. The 
honey bees, too, gave us their choicest combs when they 
had fed upon its nectar. 

It was Great Grandfather, however, the little Joseph 
of the long before, who had found the red clover of his 
rowen crop useful as a medication. In his doctor book, 
dated 1836, is still to be found these notes: “Fill 18-20 
gal. brass kettle with heads of red clover pressed to- 
gether, stone on top to hold. Pour on clean rain water. 
Boil | hour and strain through flannel, pressing out 
clover juice. Fill kettle again with clover and boil in 


first clover tea. Strain. Simmer over 


Inheritance slow fire until the consistence of tar. 


Do not burn. Spread this adhesive 
salve on a piece of split bladder or the 
membranous covering of suet, lard or 
tallow. Good for old sores, cancers, 
sore lips. ete.” 

The weeds or herbs, that had a way 


of creeping into the haylots, also sup- 


Or through the town below plied valuable aids for the ailing. 


Among these was the squaw weed or 
wild aster with its purplish white 
blossom about the size of a sixpence. 
Notes for its use read: “Bruise preen 
roots and leaves, pour on hot water 


and infuse 15 to 20 minutes. Pour off 


Of old men and of poets, and add sugar and milk. A _ little 
Whose sacrifice of speed 


spirits added acts as a preservative. 
This is a good remedy for rheumatic 
and nervous affections.” 

The lacy white bloom of the thor- 
oughwort, the pink blossomed Joe Pye 
Weed and the lovely Queen Anne's 
Lace all contributed likewise to the family medicine 
chest. 

Great Aunt Harriet’s favorite cough syrup, tightly 
corked in an ancient black bottle, stood always beside 
her Bible on her candle stand at the head of her bed. 
Her recipe stated: “| oz. each of flaxseed, stick licorice, 
slippery elm and thoroughwort. Simmer all together 
in | qt. soft water til strength is extracted, then strain 
and add | pt. best molasses and |! 5 Ib. loaf sugar. 
Simmer again 20 min. Enough cannot be said in its 
favor.” 

knough could not be said in favor of the annual field 
of flax in the home meadow, either, thought Great 
Aunt Harriet. It was she who spun the flaxen thread 
and who wove the linens for not only her father’s house- 
hold for a half century, but for her numerous brothers’ 
and sisters’ households, as well. ‘Thousands of yards 
of toweloth and brown homespun for the family’s 
clothing, and flawless linen for sheets, pillowslips, 
towels, and tablecloths had their beginning in the field 
at the top of the hill. 

Kach May the flax seed was sown, and its delicate 
blue blossoms were fanned by the earliest June breeze. 
The busy hoe tended it throughout the summer, and 
in mid-September horny 


(Continued on page 392) 
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What Is Marimo? 


By J. SINGLETON SWITZER 


OWN a national treasure of Japan. | keep it in a 
glass jar of tap water. 

This object has several names. ‘The Ainu tribes- 
men of Japan called these green balls “green tears.” 
The scientific name is Cladophora sauteri, or, more 
common, “lake balls.” A’ Japanese, Doctor Kingo 
Mivabe, called them “Marimo.” What the name 
means | do not know, but it is easier to use. 

Marimo is a species of alga. There are many types 
of algae, and marimo is a rare type. Algae are found 
in both fresh and salt water 
throughout the world. There 
are red, brown and green algae. 
Marimo is a fresh water alga 
in the grass-green group, which 
is the most primitive variety, 
and is of the family “Lado- 
phoraceae,” one of the six divi- 
sions of chloropy ta. 

There are only a few places 
in the world where this par- 
ticular type of alga is known 
toexist. [tis definitely known 
from Lake Akan, of Akan Na- 
tional Park, on Hokkaido, the 
most northern of the Japanese 
islands. Records state that 
Takiva Kawakami first dis- 
covered marimo in Lake Akan 
about 1896. | obtained my 
specimen there in 1949, 

So far as is known, nowhere 
else in Asia is a marimo to be 
found. There are similar lake balls reported to be in 
Lake Enbuchi, in Japan; Lake Naibo on btorofu Island 
of the Kurile group, and in Sakhalin. Conferences with 
Doctors G. I. Papenfuss of the ( niversity of ( talifornia 
and Giibert Smith, R. M. Page, and Donald 'T. Abbott. 
all of Stanford University, would indicate that the alga 
in these places are not marimos. 

Outside of Hokkaido, marimos are believed to exist 
in Sweden, Austria and Russia. but research has failed 
to disclose specific localities. 

On the American continents, the only recognized evi- 
dence of the marimo is in the United States. Professor 
lk. S. Collins records discovering marimo in’ Lake 
Quannapowitt, Wakefield, Massachusetts. Professor 
L.. A. Kenoyer reports them to have been found in 
Minnesota. And Dr. Gilbert Smith says they have 
been identified in Burt Lake near Cheboygan, Michigan 
in 1951. 

Not only are these green balls declared a national 
treasure of Japan, but the collecting of them is pro- 
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Marimo, the rare alga, looks like nothing 

very special, This specimen was only about 

one and one-half inches in diameter, but 

marimos are known to grow to the size of a 
cantaloupe. 


hibited by national decree. To obtain a permit to 
collect a specimen one must certify that doing so is for 
research and scientifie study. 

Marimo is a dark green body, round, and, according 
to age, will vary in size from the size of a cherry to that 
of a cantaloupe. It behaves like a sponge, for water 
can be squeezed from it, and, sponge-like, it will absorb 
water. Marimo’s cover has the feeling of felt. and after 
it grows to the size of a large grapefruit it separates 
into small, irregular pieces, variable in size. These in 

turn grow in size, become 

round, and the cycle goes on. 

Outside of the natural habi- 

tat of this alga life is sustained 

by clean water, absorption of 

earbon dioxide, and moderate 

sunshine. Under such condi- 

tions marimo will live for 

about one human generation. 

fts rarity and choice of Lake 

Akau. bitter cold) in’ winter 

and quite hot) in) summer, 

make marimo a subject of 

curiosity to scientists. — Pro- 

fessor Makato Nishimura of 

Hokkaido University, in a 

paper prepared for the kEm- 

peror of Japan, expresses be- 

lief that the existence of mari- 

mos in Lake Akan. to the ex- 

clusion of other mountain lakes. 

is due to the quality of the 

waters feeding into the lake 

from nearby Mount Akan, the presence of mineral 
springs in the lake, and to the voleanic lake bed. 

The characteristic ball shape is baffling. It was be- 
lieved that the round form was due to the undulating 
action of water, but experiment showed that marimo 
will become round in still water. Observation also 
proved that any side of the alga exposed to sunlight 
vrew fastec, hence it was concluded that this faster 
growth made the plant heavier on that side, causing it 


to revolve, thus gradually presenting all sides to the 


sunlight, and thereby the body grew round. 


The specific gravity of marimo is interesting. It is 
so nearly that of water, that a slight tap causes it to 
sink. If for some reason this specific gravity remains 
too heavy the ball will sink, become caught in mud or 
marine growth and die. On the other hand if it stays 
too light, marimo may float on a beach, get stranded 
there, and die. 

Normally the marimo rises and falls in the water 


through its absorption of carbon dioxide and the death 
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and decay of filaments at its center, which produces 
as, causing it torise. Although parasites attach them- 
selves to it they apparently do not feed upon it. But 
they interfere with its development. 

When marimo becomes unhealthy it turns beown, 
o¢ bluish, cracks, and holes appear on its surface and 
it tends to flatten out. This may be due to too much 
or too little sunlight, lack of sufficient caleium, mag- 
nesium, carbon dioxide, or extremes of temperature in 
the water. 

Marimo can be shipped long distances wrapped in 
moist newspaper or excelsior. It can be kept healthy 
for years in a jar of ordinary tap water. The Japanese 
recommend adding a teaspoonful of salt to each quart 
of water, from time to time, when the water in the jar 
is changed. This | have done, with no bad effects, but 
my marimo does equally well without the salt. 

It has been stated that marimo reproduces by separa- 
tion after it grows to about the size of a cantaloupe. 
However, Professor Nishimura of Hokkaido University, 


during investigations at Lake Akan. discovered a minute 


Alphabet of 


Tree Roots 
sy W. WW. COBLENTZ 


S A youngster, roaming through — the 

“big woods” that bordered my grand- 

mother’s quarter-section farm. | began 
searching for roots of trees that had grown 
into a complete letter of the alphabet. Vhis 
search was continued during parts of three 
summers, and resulted in finding a complete 
alphabet, and part of a set of numerals. 


Most of the letters were from beech trees. 





ball plant growing in the stems of lake grasses, which 
suggested another manner of propagation, [| quote: 

there was found that the sperms were formed 
in the vigorous sporophyte, [that is, bearing asexual 
spores.| ... In spite of being the plant, the sperms are 
provided with two cilia [marginal hairs] and a swim- 
ming apparatus. ‘They swim out into the water from a 
hole formed at an end of mother cell, and when a suit- 
able place is found, they attach their heads to it and 
become immovable by adhering themselves around the 
cilia. After a while they germinate and grow up, re- 
peating the cell division. The initial form is single 
string shape, but changed to ball after it branches to- 
ward various direction...” 

The Ainus of Hokkaido, have an enchanting legend 
about the origin of marimos. They: believe that an 
Ainu princess, who lost her sweetheart, would paddle 
her canoe out into Lake Akan and weep when she 
fancied she heard her lover singing to her as he used to 
do and as her tears fell into the water they became 


green tears. Or THAPINOs., 

















a 


roots of which often grow near the surface of |The alphabet of tree roots collected by the author. Inset 


the ground. No doubt grazing cattle caused 
some of the injuries to the tree roots, as evi- 
denced in the letter “B,” and the twisted 
numeral “8.” 

The size of the various letters pictured may be esti- 
mated from the height of the letter “H.” which is 
nine inches, and the height of the letter “B,” which is 
eight inches. Judging from the minute annual rings. 
the age of the tree root “B” is considerably more than 
fifty years. 

The letter “D” is an excellent intergrowth of a main 
root and a much thinner side root; so is the letter 
“T,” in which the top part of the vertical root is broken 
off and partly overgrown with bark. Similarly the 
parts of the letters “F.” “H.” “RK,” “M.” and “N” 
are securely intergrown. 

The extra growth on the letter “EK” was retained 
because it contains the numeral “4.” The letter “O” 
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are the letters “A” and “B.° photographed in bright sun- 


light the better to see their structure. 


is a good imitation of the seript form. The letter “R® 
was obtained from a freshly overblown cucumber tree. 
The root was entirely under ground, and is solidly 
intergrown. Annual rings indicated an age of more 
than ten years. 

Of course there was no difficulty in finding a letter 
“|.” so, for artistic reasons, a sample overgrown with 
lichens was selected. No large-sized samples of the 
letter “G” were found and the samples shown in the 
photograph are not very good imitations. The letter 
“QO” is open at the top. 

A large specimen, not shown here, is the writer's 
“lodge pin.” which contains a “compass” and a “ear- 
penter’s square.” These are grown into the symbolic 


arrangement in the Masonic emblem. 
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To use this map hold it before you in a vertical position and turn it until the di- 

rection of the compass that you wish to face is at the bottom. Then, below the 

center of the map, which is the point overhead, will be seen the constellations 

visible in that part of the heavens. [t will not be necessary to turn the map if the 
direction faced is south. 


The Winter 


N THE evening hours of early December the winter 

constellations of the northern hemisphere, which 

are as a Whole the most brilliant of the four seasonal 
groups, are coming well into view in the eastern eve- 
ning sky. At the same time, in the western sky, the 
largest of the constellations of the autumnal group. 
Pegasus, with its Great Square the most conspicuous 
configuration in that part of the heavens, is still finely 
in view. ‘The three stars of second magnitude, which 
run in a northeasterly direction from the northeast 
corner of the Great Square, belong to Andromeda, 
which is also a member of the autumnal group. It is 
followed by the brilliant constellation of Perseus. Al- 
though seen in the fall as one of the autumnal group, 
Perseus is also included as one of the winter group be- 
cause of its far northern position. 


Among the earliest groups of stars to appear in the 
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sroup 


By ISABEL M. LEWIS 


eastern sky in December evenings are The Hyades and 
The Pleiades, two famous clusters in the constellation 
of ‘Taurus. The Bull. They have been celebrated in 
story and legend in all lands from remotest antiquity. 
Ruddy Aldebaran, a star of first magnitude in the V- 
shaped group of the Hyades, which outlines the face of 
‘| he Bull. represents his fiery red eve as with lowered 
head he is pictured charging down upon Orion. The 
two stars that mark the tips of the horns of Taurus are 
seen above the head of Orion and to the south of Auriga, 
The Charioteer. The more southerly of the two stars 
is the third magnitude star, Zeta Tauri, while the other. 
a star of second magnitude a few degrees farther north 
is a star in the constellation ef Auriga, known as Beta 
Aurigae, and does not belong to the constellation of 
Taurus. It is one of the five stars that mark the corners 


of the pentagon-shaped configuration that serves to 
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identify the form of Auriga. Capella, its brightest star. 
is one of the finest stars in the heavens, equal in bril- 
liancy to Vega and Arcturus, the brightest stars in our 
summer skies. 

Vega, because of its far northern position, is also 
visible through the fall months, and is now disappear- 
ing in the far northwest. Capella is a beautiful yellow 
in color and is of the same type as our own sun, although 
a giant star 100 times more luminous 
than our sun, which is an average, 
vellow, dwarf star. Capella may be 
easily recognized by means of the 
smali group of three third and fourth 
magnitude stars, known as The 
Kids, lying directly southwest of it. 
Capella. as its name indicates, is the 
She-Goai and is shown in old _ pic- 
torial atlases of the heavens as held 
with the three kids in the arms of 
The Charioteer, [tis also a comparatively near neigh- 
bor of ours. [ts distance from the earth is estimated to 
be about 42 light years. Aldebaran, in Taurus, is also 
a close neighbor of our solar system. It is a giant k- 


type star about 55 light years from the earth. Stars of 


this type are cooler and have more metallic lines in 
their spectra than stars such as our own type-G sun. 

Orion, universally considered to be the most magnifi- 
cent constellation in the entire heavens, dominates the 
evening sky from the time when it first appears above 
the eastern horizon in early December until it dis- 
appears below the western horizon in the twilight by the 
end of April. It follows from its central position on the 
celestial equator that Orion can be seen equally well in 
both northern and southern hemispheres. Its most 
characteristic configuration, as well-known as The 


Pointers of the Big Dipper, is the line of three stars of 


second magnitude, evenly spaced, that form the Belt 
of Orion. Through the farthest north of the three stars 
passes the celestial equator, and if the line of stars that 
extends from the northwest toward the southeast is 
extended toward the southeast it points to the position 
of Sirius. the brightest star in the heavens in the con- 
stellation of Canis Major, The Greater Dog. 

From the Belt of Orion depends, in a southerly direc- 
tion, the famous Sword of Orion in which lies the sex- 
tuple star, Theta Orionis, embedded in the heart of the 
Great Orion Nebula, which is the finest of all the gaseous 
nebulas. It may be seen without telescopic aid as a 
faint, hazy patch of light. The four brightest stars in 
Theta Orionis form The Trapezium, as it is called. 
Krom this star extends, in all its ramifications and in 
infinite detail of structure, first the more condensed 
and brilliant parts of the Great Orion Nebula and, at 
greater distances, fainter portions, which finally involve 
the entire constellation. The central part of the Great 
Nebula appears to the best advantage when viewed as 
a whole with smaller telescopes. More powerful tele- 
scopes show on a larger scale the great complexity and 
detail of structure of all the vast nebulosity surround- 
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Symbolic Stars 
By MOZELLE PINCKERT 


Orion with your victory’s boast, 

To you go prayers and a fervent toast! 
Virgo and Libra, pretence-shorn, 

May nimbi of your crowns adorn 

The coming of a dawn unknown, 

With blessed Light of Peace alone! 


ing this and other multiple and double stars in which 
the constellation abounds. A huge quadrilateral out- 
lines the form of this great Sky-Giant. In its corners 
are the four brilliant stars Betelgeuse in the northeast, 
Bellatrix in the northwest, Rigel in the southwest and 
Saiph in the southeast. 

Betelgeuse is a super giant red star variable in bright- 
ness irregularly. At times it is more brilliant than 
Capella and again no brighter than 
Aldebaran. All of the brightest 
stars of Orion, with the exceptica of 
Betelge use, belong to what is known 
as the Orion group of bluish-white 
helium stars, a physically connected 
group at distance of more than 600 
Betel- 


geuse, not a member of the group, is 


light years from the earth. 


about 270 light years distant. Rigel 
is also a supergiant, but is a bluish- 
white star and much hotter than Betelgeuse. Bellatrix 
and Saiph, both of second magnitude, are also extremely 


hot helium stars. 


Ancient star atlases have pictured the great Orion 


confronting Taurus, The Bull, with club upraised and 
outlined by the curved line of faint stars north and 
northeast of Betelgeuse. The Arabic name for this 
star means arm-pit. A small group of faint stars lying 
mid-way between and slightly above a line connecting 
Betelgeuse and Bellatrix indicates the position of the 
head of Orion. The long line of faint stars west of 
Orion is supposed to represent the lion’s skin thrown 
over the left shoulder and arm. Rigel is in the left foot 
and Saiph in the right knee. Following on the heels of 
Orion, are the constellations of Canis Major and Canis 
Minor, The Greater Dog and the Lesser Dog, respec- 
tively. Sirius and Procyon are known popularly as 
The Dog-Stars. 


and Procyon, form a huge equilateral triangle in which 


The three stars, Betelgeuse, Sirius 


Proevon is some distance nearly due east of Betelgeuse 
and Sirius is far tothe south. Procyon is a pale yellow- 
ish star, nearly as bright as Rigel and distant from the 
earth only ten light years. Sirius is the fifth nearest 
known star and is at a distance from the earth of about 
8! light vears. Neither of the two constellations of 
Canis Major and Canis Minor, although they are 
among the most important of the winter constellations, 
are above the eastern horizon until Orion is high in the 
eastern sky. Procyon, because it is so much farther 
north than Sirius, rises in the east first and is visible 
in late: spring long after Sirius has disappeared from 
the western sky. 

The constellation of Gemini, The Twins, is one of the 
finest of the winter group easily recognized by its two 
brightest stars, Castor and Pollux, which mark the 
positions of the heads of The Twins. ‘This is the farth- 
est north of the zodiacal constellations, also, and the 
sun is in Gemini when farthest north at the beginning 
of summer. Early in December Gemini will be seen in 


the northeast, above and east (Continued on page 552) 
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The School Page 


By k. LAURENCE PALMER 


Professor Emeritus of Nature and Science Education, Cornell 
University, and Director of Nature Education, The 


American Nature Association 


DOUBLE JANUS 


HE Roman deity Janus was a god concerned largely with 
beginnings, hence January, the first month of the year 
The god was literally two-faced, presumably capable of 
looking two ways at once, a gift that might be useful in modern 
traffic. However, we here dedicate this page this month to a 
double Janus, one who can look forward and backward in time 
and in opposite directions in space. In brief, your page editor 
hopes to report on things that have happened in the last few 
months, and may have an effect on what may happen in the next 
few months, and to choose examples from recent experiences in 
extreme western United States and extreme eastern Denmark 
Phe time span involved will equal a year, the space span about 
half the way around the earth at our latitude. Human contacts 
varied from more than 40,000 Boy Scouts at their California 
Jamboree to some 600 of the world’s most able zoologists at their 
XIV International Conference of Zoology in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. Thrown in for good measure were everyday folks in the 
streets and hotels, on the farms and fishing boats, and elsewhere 
I made a preliminary report on the scout Jamboree in an edi 
torial on this page and entitled it “Operation Aspirin.” Let it be 
said that, when the Jamboree actually got under way, there was 
little need for aspirin, and while I took two with me on the trip I had 
the same two when i got back home a few weeks later. There 
are plenty of valid arguments against any attempt at mass edu- 
cation, such as was represented at the Jamboree. There were 
also some in favor. One Scout asked another, at the soil conserva- 
tion demonstration area, who paid for all the effort he recognized 
had been expended to make the unit valuable. He was erroneous- 
ly advised that it was all paid out of his Scout fee, to which he 
commented: “Well, it was worth it.” This, and similar com 
ments, went a long way to justify the effort and time spent on 
enlisting a hundred volunteer workers to process at least 28,000 
Scouts in three half-hour programs on forestry, soil concervation 
and wildlife management. From the time a deer jumped over a 
corral fence, only to be captured in front of the press tent at the 
opening of the Jamboree, to the last few minutes when a barn 
owl swooped en a bobcat kitten, only to be swooped upon and 
killed by a young raccoon who was promptly robbed of his kill 
by barter-minded Scouts, there was hardly a dull moment. | 
have never seen so many youngsters anxious to learn about such 
prosaic things as soil conservation, forestry and wildlife manage 
ment as LT saw at that Jamboree. In spite of inadequate manning 
of the instruction areas at times there was rarely a complaint 
from Scout or leader on the whole thing 
Phe conservation pregram of the Jamboree was a happy com- 
bination of the talent and convictions of leaders of the Boy Scouts 
of America; the National Wildlife Federation; the U.S. Forest 
Service; the U.S. Soil Conservation Service; the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service; the corresponding California agencies repre 
senting forestry, soil conservation, and fish and wildlife; the 
National Park Service; the Long Beach State College, and the 
Izaak Walton League. Local dealers, parks, zoos, clubs and in 
dividuais did much to ease the burden by supplying some of the 
more than L100 captive animals available, and by assisting in 
their care, as well 
Guidance was given in planning the improvement of a conveni 
ent five-acre tract of land, in the hope that the Scouts, on their 
return home, might cortribute to the improvement of similar 


areas there. While the Jamboree is a thing of the past, its 
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lessons will be emphasized during the coming year, largely through 
encouragement by President Eisenhower to have Scouting em- 
phasize conservation during 1954, and to begin an action pro- 
gram to that end with the opening of the National Wildlife 
Federation’s Wildlife Week in March. We will gladly supply 
details to interested parties on request. 

Three days after the close of the Jamboree in California I 
stepped off a plane in Copenhagen, Denmark, into a world new 
to me in many ways. For about three weeks I lived in a com- 
munity that I had to see to believe. A million people, or there- 
abouts, live in what would seem to me to be au impossible situa- 
tion. The streets are crowded to overflowing with cars, bicycles 
and pedestrians. There were few traffic lights and the streets 
are often unbelievably narrow. And yet it- was two days before 
I saw a traffic policeman, and in none of the time I spent in the 
city did I see a traffic accident of any sort. Any hour, in my own 
home college town, I can see more bumped fenders than I saw in 
all Denmark. Eventually | discovered that there were police 
men, but their function seemed to me to be primarily that of 
helping bewildered tourists who could not speak the language of 
the country 

For superior entertainment, at bargain prices, | have never 
seen anything thet could match Copenhagen, but a meal in one- 
of the better restaurants was exasperating because of its consump 
tion of time, although it was gratifying to the purse and the 
paunch. In the amusement park, Tivoli, in the heart of Copen- 
hagen, I saw a play, which I understand has been playing regu- 
larly for a few hundred years with little modification, and yet 
children and grown men laughed with glee over the acting, of 
which the pantomime alone I understood. Maybe the ability of 
these splendid Danes to get satisfaction for themselves from these 
simple things has made it possible for them to live happily under 
an economy that I completely failed to understand. I did not 
see a single television antenna in all Denmark, but one of the 
evenings spent at the Wivex gave me more good music and good 
food for less money than any place I know in America. I admit 
that, in spite of the good food obtainable, if you could spare the 
time I ached for the chance to drop into a drug store for an egg 
salad sandwich and a chocolate malt, or a coke. I finally found 
a place where they served “coooks,” but they were warm and 


without carbonated water 


Sut I did not go to Copenhagen to dance, to eat, or to be enter- 
tained. I went to attend a dignified Congress of zoologists. My 
notebook is full of interesting things I heard reported at these 
meetings, and while some of the visual aids used taught interest- 
ing lessons some were hopelessly inadequate. Motion pictures 
of a flyeatcher from Europe, of a seal from England, of Danish 
deep sea exploration in the Pacific, of a wildlife sanctuary in 
Africa stood out above all others. It was difficult to understand 
the expensive presentation of an Australian, who had attempted 
to introduce sheep into the highlands of New Guinea and who 
overlooked what similar introductions in Australia and New 
Zealand had done to accele ate erosion problems in the lowlands. 
It seemed to me that he missed the whole point of his experiment 
if he could not progfiosticate the results of what he had done 
His conceit was to me as unwarranted, as was the criticism of his 
effort by a Nigerian, who apparently tried to start a race riot 
but was adroitly cut short by a wise MC. The Russian contribu- 
tion to that particular evening was of such a nature that we can 
only hope that their mastery of atomic physics is of the same 
caliber as their mastery of the techniques of visual education. 
Incidentally we got to know, and, | rather think, to like, most 
of the six Russians who constituted about | percent of the total 
in attendance. The fact that, until the last day or so, we did 
not discover that some of them understood English perfectly 
called for a rapid recollection of what we might have said before 
we made that discovery 

As is the case in most meetings of professional scientists, there 
are differences of opinion as to what constitutes a good field trip 
! commented on this page earlier in the year on the high tailers 
who are always present at the Christmas A.A.A.S, meetings. 
They are to be found in places of strategic importance in Den- 


mark, as well. One afternoon a party of sixty was rushed over 





two miles in less than an hour on foot to 
see a few caddis fly larvae. I was one of 
the first half dozen to reach the designated 
goal, and I saw four of the intriguing 
We were 
then rushed back to the buses to continue 


beasts for less than a minute. 


our rushing from one place to another. I 
am sure that half the time spent in a radius 
of two bus-lengths could have yielded 
more profitable experiences to all. 

I wish I could report on the jewel of a 
small community museum at Aarhus; on 
the four-story royal hunting lodge of 
stone surrounded by nearly a thousand 
deer; on the pheasants at the game farm, 
wearing their henspecks to keep them from 
pecking each other; on the avid rush that 
followed a hawl on the oyster trawler, and 
on the demonstrations of deep sea ex- 
ploration on the government’s floating 
I wish I could tell you of the 


difficulties arising from misunderstanding 


laboratory. 


of languages, including the difficulty a 
woman had in getting out of a toilet be- 
cause she could not understand instruc- 
tions yelled at her in Danish on how to 
turn the lock. All those little things make 
up a part of an interesting month abroad. 
I shall always marvel at the masterful 


which M. V. Van 


Belgium expressed in a number of lan- 


way in Straelen of 
guages the appreciation of the guests to 
their Danish did I 


appreciate how he maneuvered the Rus 


hosts. Even more 
sians into joining in that expression, even 
though he could not himself speak Russian. 

I could write indefinitely on these ex- 
periences, but must close without a word 
about nine stimulating days in London 
the Cotswold All I 


that, whenever I leave America for a week, 


and can say is 


a month or for many months, [ soon 
begin counting the weeks, days and even 
hours before I get back home. When I 
get there even the things that normally 
annoy most most welcome. — I 


me are 


hope that I will always be that way 

1 do hope that I will see some of you 
at the American Nature Study 
meetings in Boston at 
or on my trips this fall through the middle 
West, or next summer through the North- 
west. 


Society 


Christmas time, 


Connecticut Valley 
Triassic Life of the Connecticut Valley 
By Richard Swann Lull. Hartford, Conn 
1953. State Geological and Natural [is- 
tory 336 pages. — Ilustrated 
Thirty-six years ago Dr. Lull 
tributed the first edition of this book, an 


important geological and paleontological 


Survey. 


con- 


work, The passing years have added, 
bit by bit, to knowledge of life in Trias- 
sic times and thus a revision was indi- 


the Valley 


of those times was profuse and varied, 


cated. Life in Connecticut 
but much of the data about it is obscure 
Dr. Lull’s then, the 


more significant. This is not, of course, 


work, becomes all 


a popular publication, but it is of im- 
mense value to the student of the past. 





PARENTS!! 


plant life 
garden vegetables and learning forestry 


See article, “ 


each camper. 


York City 





give your children opportunity for a great 
experience 


the NATURE CAMP at 
BROADVIEW 


located in the foothills of the White Mountains on 260 acres of ideally suitable 
land, with its own lake, wild woods, beaver dam, and unusually rich animal and 
Campers handle farm animals, growing various kinds of crops and 
Our own nature study building provides 
on-the-spot practical opportunities in astronomy, meteorology, mineralogy, bot 
any, and zoology, guided by specialist instructors 
tions, mines and White Mountain ranges 
Nature Study, Aid to Mental Health’, on Broadview 
Farm Camp, in Nature Magazine, April, 1953 
ary, 1954. Cost is $455.00 for July and August, 1954 
prospectus to: Broadview Farm Camp (Winter Office), 30 West 58 Street, New 


Send ‘them, next summer, fo 


FARM, 


Pittsfield, New Hampshire 


Field trips to nature reserva 
All major sports. Individual care of 
Limited enrollment’ closing Janu 
Apply immediately for a 








USEFUL OPTICAL BARGAINS for 


_ IMPORTED STEREO 
MICROSCOPES 


$160 Value, Only $85 Postpaid. Wide 
3-Dimensional Field. Excellent Deptt 
for Working Under Magnification! Fixed 
3-power objective, with 3 pairs of matched 
eyepieces to give you powers of 15X 
30 X, 45X Rack and pinion focusing 
Interpupillary adjustment Removable 
from base for mounting on equipment or 
bench. Fine hardwood case incl. Guar 
anteed! 


Order Stock No. 70,011-AL $85 ppd. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPE KITS 
Build Insirument worth up to $600. Grind your own mirror 
Kits include Pyrex mirror blank, tool, abrasives, pitch, pol 
ished 1’’ Eyepiece, lenses and aluminized diagonal. Order by 
Mirror Dia 
Stock No Size 
70.003-AL 4\4 
70,004-AL 6 
70,005-AL R 
70,006-AL 10 
70,007-AL 1214 





Pstpc. Price 
$ 7.00 
11.00 
18.00 
28.00 
49.00 


NEW 30 POWER 
TELESCOPE 


ComPLeTEe with TriPoo 
Unusual Bargain Price 





A beautifully made, sturdy, imported 
instrument with dozens of 
Spots 22 caliber bulle: holes at 200 
yds. All metal body 
approx. 40 ft. to 
outside surface low reflection coated 


uses 


focuses from 
nfirity. Achromatic 
objective—49 mm. dia 
Smooth slide focusing eyepiece 
coated right side up 
pod 814”" high. Can be used also for ¢ Max 
614’. Barrel dia. approx. 17% Weight 144 Ibs 
Stock No. 70,018-AL Only $21.94 Postpaid 


Eye-iens outside surface 
Lens erecting system Sturdy 


lengtt 


Images 


imera 





IMPORTED BABY MICROSCOPE 

80 Power Only 5”’ High 

A little gem, gives astoundingly shi 
nition! 
for inclined easy viev 


Good optical qualities 


focusing Circ stage 
mirror 


Stock No. 60,000-AL $4.00 Postpaid 





New 2 in 1 Combination Pocket-Size 


50 POWER MICROSCOPE 
and 
10 POWER TELESCOPE 


ONLY 


5450 


Postpaid 


q erful Xmas g 
Stock No. 30,069-AL $4.50 ppd 
Send Check or M.O 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


Order by Stock No 


NATURE 
LOVERS 


Imported from England! 
Amazingly Practical 
For Crear, ComFoRTarce, 
CLOSE-UP Virwine 
Only $2.00 Postpaid 
Just the thing for nature study 
And 


in beau- 


Worn like sun glasses 
mountains 


jhtweight plasti 


watching birds, animal for seashore, 
what a help at spectator sports. | 
tiful black finist 

Order 


t de focuses individually Approx 
power 


Stock No. 1528-AL $2.00 Postpaid 





A HANDY, USEFUL 
BARGAIN! 


HAND 
SIGHTING 
LEVEL 


Accurately designed and calibre j pensable as a hand 
; Can be adapted 
ying out 


ditches, foundations, gardens; for contour plow 


sighting too! that projects a 


for photographic work. Also invaluable fo frains, 


y and soil 
1 or a level 


erosion work whenever grades must be es lishe 


line is necessary Over an appreci listance Easily carried 


) pocket—simple vo use! Iilustrated directions with each 
nstrument 


Stock No. 105-AL 


IMPORTED MICROSCOPE 


100, 200, 300 Power 


$2.50 Postpaid 





ONLY 
$44.95 


POSTPAID 


Good opti f 


qualities 
focusing. Not the equal of a 
$200 trumer t def 
tion is surpr 

}000 amazingry 

6. Revolving dis yht 


adjustahle mirror 


7 
1 OCULAR 
3 OBJECTIVE 
LENSES 
TRY tT e 
RACK & 
PINION 
FOCUSING 


square 
stage x » ruly a 
wondertul bargair 
FORIO DAYS f not cor 
plete! y satisfied, your money 
inded. Comes packed ir 
turdy, hard wood 


Stock No. 70,008-AL 


= — nt 


case 


$14.95 Postpaid 





POCKET 
MICROSCOPE 


Adjustable 20, 40, 609 POWER! 

Y fy f trument of 
irply by turning 

ppt Full sat 


ported, har pre on it many 


4 on Quaranteed 


Stock No. 30005-AL Only $3.95 Postpaid 








Send Check or M.O 


GET OUR BIG 
FREE CATALOG #AL 


have the 





world’s largest variety of Optical 
War Surplus 
Our stock includes 
»pe Hand Spestroscope 
Mirrors and dozens of 
al items 


Ask for 
FREE CATALOG #4AL 


Bargains galore 
ast 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


EDMUND SCIENTIFIC CORP. - - - BARRINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Mention NaTURE MAGAzineE when answering advertisements 











Camera 
‘Trails 


Nature Magazine 
Washington, D.C 


December, 1953 


Santa Claus, isq 
North Pole 
Dear Santa Claus 


writing this in behalf of camera 


fans everywhere 1 just 


want to tell 
you about the things we would really like 
to find in our stockings and under our 
trees on Christmas morning 

First of all, every one of us would like 
to have a new camera Of course, our 
old ones are all right, but they make us 
work too hard. What we all want is a 
camera, as stiuple to operate as a Brownie, 
that takes pictures as good as those made 
It should be pocket sized for 
portability, but 4 x 


by a“ Lei “4 


5 mm picture size for 
secability And put a lens on it that will 
be good for close up, 


tele photo, and 


ordinary 
work, Santa 
One lens is enough, providing it does all 
the things 1 The camera 
needs just one button, Santa Claus, the 
button we have to push when we take a 
picture Shutter aperture, 
and all the rest of those tiresome details 
should be taken automatically 
without us having to do anything about 


them. ft am sure that every camera fan 


range, 


wide-angle 


mentioned 


speed, lens 


care of 
would be quite happy to receive such a 


present on Christmas morning 


if you 


brought us cameras like that 
you would save yourself a lot of extra 


work, Santa Claus 


would not 


Then, you see, we 


need extra accessories like 


exposure meters Just a camera and a 
couple dozen rolls of film — the right kind 
would suffice to keep us happy 

Phere is one suggestion 1 might make 
about film, though. Could you possibly 
kind that 


to an end and need replenishing just al 


bring us the does not) come 
the time when picture taking is getting 
interesting? So much of the film IT get 


does just that, and it is most annoying 





The Stereomatic viewer is a 3-D view- 
ing or projection device. 





EDNA HOFFMAN EVANS 
















































































































This picture, taken by Jane Lankford of Oakland, California, was grand prize 


winner in the animals and pets division of last year’s National High School 
Photographic Awards contest. 


Oh yes, another thing about film 
Please, will you bring us all some color 
filrn 
black-and-white 


develop our negatives and print our pic- 


that is as fast as the press-type 


And fix it so we can 


tures in the daylight so we can see what 
we are doing. It is a real nuisance, Santa, 
to go into a pitch black darkroom in 
order to do those things. See what you 
can do about it 

Besides the 


have already 


simple little requests l 
would also like 
a batch of flash bulbs that will not go off 
prematurely in our hands when we try 
Kither 


growth 


made, we 


to load them into the flash gun 
that, or back the 
they have seared us out of several times 
lately 

We would like 
generating photoflood bulbs, too, if you 
With them, | am sure 
we will not burn any more holes in carpets 


bring year’s 


some nice non-heat 


can spare them 


and things 

Then, too, we would like a couple of 
gallons of non-staining developer for 
which we will gladly exchange a number 


lo add 


to our darkroom supplies, we would like 


of spots on assorted garmepts 
just one kind of paper-—we are not greedy, 
The 
either for contact 
with 


as you can plainly see, dear Santa 
paper we want will be 


prints or enlargements, matte or 
glossy surface, depending on which we 
It will bring out details 


in thin negatives just as nicely as it will 


prefer at the time 


those in overex posed ones Scratches, 


spots, or dust’ particles will not show 
on the finished prints, nor will dodging 
be necessary. It is such a simple request, 
really, that | do not see how you will 
have the heart to refuse us 

We would like to have a gadget bag 
large enough to hold all the miscellaneous 
equipment we have collected—-pack rat 


fashion but even when fully loaded it 
is not supposed to weigh more than a 


Now 
much, is it? 


pound that is not asking too 


Please, Santa Claus, do not get the 
idea that we 


selves We 


extra 


want things just for our 


wish you would bring an 


large package of patience and 
understanding to all our families and 
they will be able to 


enjoy our hobby more. Let 


friends. That way 
them over- 


look the stains and messes we have made 





The new Watson 66, bulk film daylight 
loader manufactured by Burke and 
James. 





The field case designed for the Brownie 
Hawkeye camera. 


in the past, and the annoyances they 
felt when they found a batch of fresh 
prints washing in the bath tub or a flock 
of negatives drying in the shower 

It is all so very simple, Santa Claus, 
Iam sure you will not object to bringing 
little 
that | have mentioned And so, 


us the few photographic things 
until 
we unwrap our presents on Christmas 
morning, | am thanking you in advance 
and wishing you a very Merry Christmas. 
Sincerely yours, 
Edna Hoffman Evans 
P.S. In case you need other sugges- 
tions, here are some items that you can 


find at the store. 


The Kodak flashholder extension unit 
shown with a “C*’ clamp and 20 feet 
of cord. 

The Kodaslide Flexo File) box, an 
Kastman product, will hold either 360 
cardboard slides, 124 glass slides, or 160 
Kodak stereo slides, and it can be di- 
vided into as many as 16 sections for ease 
in filing and titling. It would be a wel- 
come gift for a 35mm _ slide enthusiast 
and its price is only $1.25 


For Brownie Hawkeye camera owners 


Mention NaTtTuRE MAGAZINE when answering advertisements 


there is the Kodak field case that costs 
only $3.25. It permits the camera to be 
worn instead of carried, and protects it 
from sundry bumps and scratches. The 
Kodak flasholder, which fits the Hawk 
eye model, may be attached even when 
the camera is in its case 
The hand-held Kodak 


tension unit is designed to give extra 


flasholder ex 


light for flash pictures. It can be used 
as a single extension, or connected with 
other units to provide up to three lamps, 
if desired. In addition to its hand-held 
feature, the extension unit also has a 
standard tripod screw socket and a Kodak 
“C” clamp that permits it to be attached 
to a tubular or flat support The ex 
tension unit is priced at $11.00 

Burke and 
Wabash 


produced a table type Stereomatic viewer 


James, Inec., 321 South 


Avenue, Chicago 4, IIL, have 
designed to give realistic three-dimen 


sional effects ‘Two models are offered, 


The Burke and James Solarmatice 4 by 
5 enlarger, which features “fingertip” 
control, 


an automatic and a semi-automatic, 


both having a twin-lens,  fixed-focus 
optical system and operating on LLO volt 
A.C. electrical circuits 


of 12 slides, readily interchanged by the 


Both show a series 
pressing of a button Phe automatic 
model shows the entire series with an 
interval of some seconds between each 
slide, and at the end of the series it auto 
matically shuts off. bor further informa 
tion about these viewers, write to the 
manufacturer 

Burke and 


James have a new bulk film, day'ight 


For 35mm camera owners, 


loader that loads from one up to capacity 
with the automatic frame counter Sulk 
film is vastly less expensive than roll or 
magazine film and this daylight loader 
makes possible a simple method of loading 
both black-and-white — film 


outside the darkroom 


color and 


Burke and James also have a line of 


low priced solar enlargers that feature 


“fingertip” operation that permits the 


balanced lamphouse to slide up and 


Parakeet Portraits 
Carefully hand-colored and finely detailed 
capturing the gay spirit of the parakeet. Life 
size birds printed on white background 13’ x 
15k¢ Water colored in turquoise qua 
green A yellow, chartreuse, cobalt blue, et 
Matching pairs or mixed colors. Specify #1 
and #2. $7.50 for one $14.00 for two. Ppd 
Check or MO 


Kathleen Cassel 
Box 442 Englewood, N. J. 











NATURE MAGAZINE 


BINDER 


. 

= number of Nature Magazine 
is worth reading again and again. For your 
convenience and pleasure, we have secured 


this beautiful and substantial binder 


Grasp this opportunity for greater enjoy 
ment from your magazines bind them in 
our special two-tone, hand-colored cover, 
embossed in gold, and they will be preserved 


to give you a lifetime of enjoyment 


Many requests make it possible for us to 
olfer you these artistic, leather-like covers, 
pictured above, especially created for our 
members, in which you can insert each is 
sue, as you receive it, in a half minute, with 
out any punching or other annoyance to try 


your patience 


Each binder will hold 
twelve issues and is 
“Zuaranteed. Your 
money refunded if 
you are not more than 


pleased. $3.00 each 


Your Name or Year stamped 
Both 
name and year for $1.20. 


in Gold for 80c¢ extra. 


AMERICAN NATURE 
1214 Sixteenth St., 


ASSOCIATION 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The Bell and Howell °220°’ movie 
camera works on the simple principle 
of set, sight and shoot. 


down literally at the touch of a finger 
tip These enlargers come in two sizes, 
the Solarmatic 120 and the Solarmatic 
t x 5. The former is for 35mm up to 
24% x 3% film; it sells for $99.50, less 
lens. The larger, for 4 x 5 film, sells for 
$132.50, excluding the lens 

Finally, Bell and Howell have an 8mm 
movie camera, the “220,” which retails 
for $49.50 —just the thing for younger 


older be 


Sesides being inexpensive, the 


movie enthusiasts, or — for 
ginners 
camera is also simple to operate on a set, 
basis Among other 


“220” has 


sight, and = shoot 


features, the automatic lens 





This Kodaslide Flexo File will accom- 
modate up to 360 cardboard slides. 


setting, picture window viewlinder, pre 
10-foot 


button, and 


focused — lens, wind, three-way 


starting automatic footage 


counter 


NATURE SALON 


Once again it is time to announce the 
annual Chicago International Exhibition 
of Nature 


the ninth succesive year by the Chicago 


Photography, sponsored for 
Nature Camera Club and the Chicago 
Natural History Deadline 
for entries will be January 16, 1954, and 


Museum 


accepted pictures and slides will be on 
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display February 1 through 28 at the 
museum 

This exhibition, devoted exclusively 
to Nature photography, each year attracts 
entries from all) over the world, and 
acceptance of his entry, or entries, is a 
feather in the cap of any Nature photog 
rapher The exhibition consists of two 
divisions, prints and transparencies, with 
an entry fee of $1.00 for each division 
three 


There are classifications per di 


vision: which includes 
tracks, 


animals are not 


first, animal life, 


mammals, birds, insects, nests, 


and the like 


entry 


domestic 


material second, plant life in- 


cluding flowers (except formal arrange 


ments), trees, shrubs, fungi, and related 
subjects; and third, general, which in 


cludes clouds, and 


scenery, geology, 
others of a like nature 
This Chicago exhibition, 1 think, is a 
place wherein any Nature photographer 
can test his artistic powers and see how 
his work compares with that of the best 
in the field. For entry blanks, 
H. J. Johnson, 2134 W 


Chicago 4, Hl. 


write to 


Concord Place, 


FOR TEEN AGERS 


Now under way is the ninth annual 
National High School Photographic Con- 
test, featuring monthly 
third 


divisions: 


cash prizes for 
second, and winners 
different 


activities, out-of-school activities, sports, 


first, place 


in five school _ life 


art and architecture, and animals and 


pets. The contest is sponsored by the 
National Scholastic Press Association 
in cooperation with Eastman Kodak 
Company. It is open to all students in 


twelfth 
who are attending any public, parochial, 


the ninth through the grades 


or private school daily Contestants 
may use any make of camera or film, and 
may have their pictures developed and 
printed for them by regular commercial 
photofinishers if they desire, but they 
are required to have taken the picture 
themselves without professional aid. Con 
test periods end on the 15th of each month, 
and all monthly winners will automatic 
ally be entered in the final judging which 
will follow the close of the contest on 
March 15 

Last year’s $300 grand prize winner 
in the animals and pets division was 17 
year-old) Jane Lankford of Oakland, 
California. 

For a detailed copy of the official contest 
National High School 
National Schol 


Association, 18 Journalism 


rules write to: 


Photographic Awards, 
astic Press 
suilding, University of Minnesota, Min 
neapolis, Minn. 


And in closing-—Merry Christmas! 


SPIDER POWER 
(Continued from page 516 
clicked, Mr. Wilson held out his hat to 
shield the nail from the breeze. He almost 


broke the strand But the cable, which 
looked as frail as a white blossom fluttering 





from a tree, held firmly to the nail, which 
the orb-weaver had by now lifted five feet 
above the ground 

The thirteenth day Madame 


Arachnid had embarked on her adventure, 


after 


she had lifted the nail almost ten feet from 
the ground. It was towards evening. A 
message up the telegraph line informed 
the spider that something menacing was 
in the air 
Rhodene, golden-haired grandaughter 
of the Wilson’s, had brought playmates 
into the backyard. But Madame Ara- 
chnid for once was blithely unconcerned. 
It would soon be time for her to go to 
work. Her many eyes twinkled like red 
rubies across her forehead. Only a few 
feet and the treasure would be safe in her 
nest under the eaves 
Painstakingly she worked. The young- 
sters merrily circled the threadborne nail 
Closer and closer they came. One girl 
taller 
made of rolled newspaper high in the air. 
thread broke! The nail 
fluttered to the ground 


than the rest waved her “horn” 
The slender 
Iwiddling her 
legs angrily, the golden-garden spider 
hauled herself up on the line that she 
had spun opposite her precious nail and 


No one will 


ever know why the tiny weaver was lifting 


disappeared into her lair. 


the king-sized nail up to her lair in the 
garden cottage eaves, but there will never 


determination. 


STUDY OF A YUCCA 


(Continued from page 528) 


be any doubt about het 


shell, forms a snug sanctuary 

The yucea is truly an incredible plant 
It is very well protected by its bush of 
swords, a stab from one cf these can re- 
sultin « painful infection. The young shoots, 
it is said, may be cooked and eaten like 
asparagus; the mature leaves, when 
retted, produce a strong fiber; the milky 
sap provides a fair soap; the dead stalk 
is sometimes used in handcraft projects; 
and the green fruit, when roasted, can be 


eaten 


Taxidermy 

By John W. 
1953. The Ronald 
126 pages. Illustrated. 


Practical Taxidermy. 
Moyer. New York 
Press Company 
$3.00. 

This is a_ practical book describing 
simply and explicitly the latest techniques 
in the art of taxidermy. ‘The author is 
a member of the staff of 
Natural History 


known taxidermist. 


the Chicago 


Museum and a widely 


Earth Mysteries 


The Earth and lis Mysteries. By G. W 
Pyrrell. New York. 1953. The British 
Book Centre. 278 pages. Illustrated 
$3.25. 


Phis is an introduction to earth science 
and deals with the origin and history of the 
earth; with the composition and origin 
of the minerals and rocks which build 
the earth’s crust; with the processes, 
internal and external, that have shaped 


the earth. 
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Leafprinter Books 

Trees of the Woods and Trees of Your 
Town. By David S. Marx. Loveland 
Ohio. 1953. The Leafprinters. Lach 
60 pages. Spiral binding. Each $2.00 

Using reproductions of leaf prints as the 
principal means of identification, the 
author of these two interesting little 
books presents with each leaf print ad 
ditional data about each tree, including 
such economic value as it may have 
Trees of the Woods covers fifty deciduous 
trees, while the other book treats with 
trees one might find in the local park, ot 
planted as community shade trees. Many 
of these are of foreign origin, or may have 
been introduced from other parts of the 
United States. These books should be 
of considerable value for school use. For 
that purpose, however, they might be 
helped by a little data on the making of 
leaf prints, and, perhaps, several blank 
pages might be included so that prints 
of and notes about trees not covered could 
be added by the purchaser and amateur 
student of trees 


Bird Finding 

4 Guide to Bird Finding West of the 
Vississippi. By Olin Sewall Pettingill, 
Jr. New York. 1953. Oxford University 
Press. Illustrated by George Miksch 
Sutton. 709 pages. $6.00, 

Olin Pettingill’s earlier guide to finding 
birds east of the Missisippi required, o 
course, a companion volume. He has 
now provided it, carrying out the same 
plan that he followed in the eastern book 
He covers the ground, State by State, 
breaking the States down into county 
units and emphasizing the bird finding 
possibilities close to metropolitan arcas 
and at vacation spots. The book covers 
22 States, and places cited are chosen to 
show species of birds to be found, im 
portant concentrations, ‘and representa- 
tive types of bird habitat. The guice 
covers as widely as possible birds in such 
places as National Parks and National 
Wildlife Refuges The word Baedeker 
applies, of course, to this book, and its 
companion volume, both, then, Baedekers 
of Ornithology 


Mammals 

Ways of Mammals in Fact and Faney 
By Clifford B. Moore. New York. 1953. 
The Ronald Press Company. 273 pages. 
$3.50. 

Many myths, superstitions and mis 
conceptions about mammals persist, des- 
pite continued attempts to show their 
Within the covers of this in- 
teresting and valuable book the author, 
who is Director of the Forest Park Mu- 
seum in Springfield, Massachusetts, dis- 


fallacies. 


cusses many of these flights of fancy, 
some of them of amazing longevity. He 
divides his book into sections devoted 
to hoofed mammals; pouched mammals 
flying mammals; flesh-eating mammals; 
gnawing mammals; aquatic mammals 


monkeys, apes and men, and a final sec- 


Mention 


tion devoted to various beliefs. There is 
an excellent’ bibliography. Besides the 
valuable facts presented as the result of 
a great deal of research, Dr. Moore makes 


his book most entertaining reading 


Young Abe 
Three Rivers South $y Virginia S 
lvifert New York 1953. Dodd, Mead 
Illustrated by 
Fhomas Hart Benton. $2.95 
For the March, 1953, issue of Nature 


Viagazine, Virginia Kifert, a frequent con 


and (Cx 176 pages 


tributor to our pages, wrote an article 
entitled 


pictured the coming of springtime to 


Sangamon = Springtime.’ It 


Sangamo ‘Town, seven miles from Spring 
field, Hlinois, after the “‘Winter of the 
Deep Snow” when Abraham Lincoln 
was twenty-two. It was then that the 
future President built’ a boat to float 
down the Mississipi. Now, in this fine 
book, Mrs. Eifert follows Abe along the 
Sangamon, the Illinois and the Missis 
sippi to New Orleans. A naturalist, the 
author includes many natural history 
aspects of this trip. This story of young 
Abe Lincoln will be enjoyed by all, for 
Mrs. Ejifert is a careful researcher and a 


charming writer. 


Farwelliana 

Farwelliana By Rogers McVaugh, 
Stanley A. Cain and Dale J. Hagenah. 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 1953. Cran- 
brook Institute of Science. 101 pages. 
Illustrated. $.75. 

This is an account of the life and botani 
cal work of Oliver Atkins Farwell, 1867 
to 1944 


essay about the botanist and an anno- 


It consists of a biographical 


tated list of new taxa published by Farwell, 


as well as a bibliography of his writings. 


CALL OF THE 
WHIPPOORWILL 


While reading poetry for other put 
poses, I made extracts relating to the 
song of the whippoorwill, accumulating 
comment by 48 authors. Only four 
of them characterized the song as sweet, 
and one as merry. Most of the poets 
deem it mournful (6), lovely (9) ,or 
plaintive (10); or use a variety of ex 
pressions of similar purport, among which 
are: sad, doleful, grieving, and haunting 
Others refer to the bird’s utterance as a 
fret, a dirge, a spectre-call, or even a 
menace. 

To the ornithologist, the song is monot 
onous, almost mechanical, suggesting no 
emotion Being most characteristic of 
the mating and nesting season, uttered 
with great vim, and often scores of times 
repeated, it is certainly no indication 
of any depressed feeling on the part of 
the bird. Rather it is a ery of life trium 
phant, which might be rendered, “‘all 
is-well.”' Doubtless the poets’ bleaker 
interpretations come from associations 
with darkness. Yet darkness has its own 
beauties, not least of which is the vibrant 
chanting of the whippoorwill. W. L. M. 
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THE HOME MEADOW 


(Continued from page 541) 


hands pulled its seed-laden stalks from 
the earth 
stood upright to dry for a week or so, 


Tied in bundles, the plants 


when the seed was separated from the 
stalk by 


clean, 


threshing it with a flail on a 


stout linen sheet. The precious 
seed was saved for next year’s planting, 
for a tonic meal to be mixed with the 
cattle grain, for future poultices, and for 
many another remedy 

The stalks were then packed into the 
clear, cold brook at the end of the meadow, 
there to ret or rot. That was really to 
soften the stalk, so that the valuable fiber 
might be separated by the flax-breaker 
from the woody core, before being hetch- 
eled or combed for spinning 

Medicine, clothing, shelter, food, and 
joy in living, all were supplied by that 
mountain meadow. But to insure abun 
dant provision, those acres must be fenced 
from invasion by wandering animals, by 
teamsters cutting crosslots, and even from 
thieving winds that lift the topsoil 

Phe upturned stumps and broken rocks 
of Great) Great Grandfather’s original 
clearing were inadequate for both space 
and time. Nevertheless, stones for many 
rods of wall were laboriously dug from the 
meadow loam each spring, as the plow 
share annually turned up an incredible 
crop to be loaded on the stoneboat and 
dragged to the fence-line 

Some of the space between wall and 
stumps had been filled in with thickly set 
rows of brush for many years. Then, in 
1855, to quote Grandfather's diary: April 
24 aud 26: 
brush.” ‘Put up brush fence like sack all 
day. All the time on the bob.” 

April 28-—‘Burnt 


meadow to rid it of weed stubble 


“Drawed stone and pulled 


over some of my 
had a 
fine time—worked hard to keep it out of 
that. 


Whewing about from one thing to another, 


the fences but burnt up some at 
busy all day and but little to show for it.” 

The rail or snake fence then supple- 
mented the several rods of wall. Even 
to this day, those nearly a century-old 
hickory crutches and rails may be seen 
here and there, fagoting the boundaries 
of woodlot and meadow. Here and there, 
too, may still be seen sections of the 
weathered, gray, board fence, supported 
by its tall, hand-split which 
later 


was torn down to renew a read bed 


oak posts, 


replaced some of the wall, which 


The raspberry and elderberry bushes 


and chokeberry trees early established 
themselves beside wall and rail and post 
and board. The earliest owners toiled 
endlessly at pulling and cutting that brush, 
knowing that the roots sapped a good 
twenty foot margin of soil of its moisture 
and vitality. But Grandfather, analyzing 
the labor of rebuilding wall, toppled over 
by animal intruders, and of grappling with 
wild growth, decided in its favor.  Be- 
sides, he loved to look out across his new- 


ploughed fields checkered by flowering 
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He valued, too, the bird-life 
sheltered there 


fence-rows 
The brown thrasher, the 
were his 


catbird, and the screech-owl 


allies in ridding his fields of insects, mice, 
and other pests 

One of his feathered allies rated a nota 
tion in Grandfather’s memoranda for 
February 4-5, 1860: 
owl do: 
light at 


“The owl tiiat came in unceremoniously 


: A neighbor screech 
kitchen 


ve & puppy caught him.’ 


through our window 


last night I did not let the puppy kill but 
put him in an outbuilding, for which to 
reward me he broke out another window 
Good luck 
to him and a crop full of mice.” 


light and gained his liberty 


Today’s “‘living fence,” so widely rec 
ommended by scientific farmers, is but 
Grandfather’s hedgerow refined and come 
of age. How it has reduced the yearly 
ritual of neighbors walking the line to 
keep their fences as guardians of justice 
relations. No 


horse-drawn stoneboats or wagons loaded 


and amicable longer do 
with seasoned rails, boards, posts, or rolls 
of wire and the wire-stretcher make their 
halting way along the line each spring 
But the matted tangle of brier and vine 
still provide sanctuary for rabbit and bird, 
as well as a breaker for the sweeping wind 

The voices of that meadow, as inter 
preted by our mother, brought early in 
spiration to us young ones. As we listened 
to the honk of the wild geese against a 
gray November sky, we learned through 
her that we, too, had a goal to achieve; a 
goal toward which instinct must guide us, 
as it guided the flying wild wedge above us 

The brook, singing beneath green willow 
or its roof of ice, on its way to the far sea, 
reminded us that we, too, were a part of 
the universe and one with our Maker, re 
mote though we also seemed from our 
source and our destiny. 

When wind and untimely storm, hail, or 
frost out of season, drought or other calam 
ity swept the meadow, the family early 
learned to accept it as a part of life; a part 
to be met, to be dealt with as best one 
could, and to be faced with fortitude 
Where one crop failed, another, by its 
very nature, must produce a goodly yield 

Production by prodigious effort was the 
end and aim and law of life upon the 
meadow. Great Great Grandfather and 
his succeeding generations found warmth, 
repleteness, joy and 
There, for 


man and earth 


contentment, and 
security there upon the land. 
half, 


mutually shared in, and benefited from, 


a century and a 


the cycled bounty of gift and giving 


THE WINTER GROUP 


(Continued from page 545) 


Castor is a beautiful double star, 
Both 
components of Castor are white hydrogen 
Although Castor 
Pollux, which is one of the 20 brightest 


of Orion. 
a fine object for small telescopes 
stars is fainter than 
stars in the heavens, it is known as Alpha 


Beta 
It is customary, however, for the 


Geminorum, and Pollux is Gemi 


norum. 





brightest star in a constellation to be 
named Alpha and the second in brightness 
Beta 


paratively near stellar neighbors of ours. 


Castor and Pollux are both com- 


Castor is at a distance of 44 and Pollux 
30 light years from the earth. 

The Milky Way, in one of its most bril- 
liant parts, adds to the splendor of the 
northern winter skies as it arches high 
across the heavens from the far northern 
constellations of Cassiopeia and Perseus 
through Auriga and across the horns of 
Taurus and the feet of Gemini. It passes 
through the faint and inconspicuous Mono- 
ceros, lying between Canis Major and 
Canis Minor to the southern horizon. 

Winter in the northern hemisphere be- 
gins this year on December 21 at 10:32 
P.M., E.S.T., when the sun is at the point 
in its apparent yearly path farthest south 
of the celestial equator 

Among the planets this month Mercury 
will be at greatest western elongation on 
December 1. It may be seen as a morn- 
ing star, low in the southeast shortly be- 
fore sunrise early in the month. — Venus is 
still visible in the morning sky, low in the 
southeast also at sunrise. Mars is in Virgo 
and may be seen in the southeast several 
hours before sunrise. Saturn also is in 
Virgo now, east of Spica on December | 
It changes little in position during the 
month. It is nearly overtaken by Mars 
by the end of the month, as that planet 
moves rapidly through Virgo from west to 
east of Spica. Jupiter dominates the eve- 
ning sky this month. [t is in opposition 
to the sun on December 13, and is then 
on the meridian at midnight and visible 
all night. It is surpassed in brightness by 
none of the planets except Venus, and will 
be the most brilliant object in the night 
sky. It will be near the horns of Taurus 


throughout December. 


Horses 
llorses across America. By Jeanne 
Mellin. New York. 1953. E. P. Dutton. 
88 pages. Illustrated by the author. 
$3.00 


Atop her favorite littke Morgan horse, 
this author-artist-horsewoman takes the 
reader on an imaginary trip across the 
United 
way to introduce the reader to different 
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It is written for the younger horse lover, 


but adults might enjoy the trip as well. 


Outlaw Red 


Outlaw Red. By Jim Kjelgaard. New 
York. 1953. Holiday House. 230 
pages. $2.50. 

This author first wrote a delightful 


dog story entitled Big Red, then followed 
with Irish Red, Son of Big Red, creating 
The 
popularity of these two apparentry in- 
latest book, 
son of Big Red who was fated to have 


therein another dog personality. 


spired this about another 
to make his own way in the wilderness. 
A keen student of Nature, Jim Kjelgaard 
writes with deep understanding of the 


outdoors. 
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UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE 
Kdilted by JULIAN D. 
CORRINGTON 
INTO A NEW CENTURY 

By CORRADO BRUNO 


iY WAS a far different world in 1853 
The first 
Crimean War, while at home, dark 


shots were fired in the 
clouds of political dissension caused by 
the slavery issue were spreading across 
the land Matthew 


was sent, that year, by President Franklin 


Commodore Perry 


Pierce, to far off Japan to negotiate a 
trade agreement. In Congress, a bill was 
passed ordering the Secretary of War to 
make surveys for a trans-continental rail- 


And in Rochester, New York, J. J. 


Bausch rented a small storefront from a 


road 


watchmaker and started an optical busi- 


hess 


To save rent, Bausch shared his first 

store with a cobbler, in 1853. A few 

weeks later he moved to No. 20 of the 

building now known as the Reynolds 
Arcade. 


Recorded history often tends to be rather 
perfunctory, to look on past events with 
a camera eye, to be satisfied with surface 
appearance The hope and despair, the 
joy and sorrow, the visions of the people 
who have brought certain events to their 
ullimate fruition are thus left unnoticed 
The most important ingredients are left 
out of the pudding, and only conjecture 
can season it so that it will become palat- 
able to our understanding 

So it is with the events listed above 
By themselves, they are cold and matter 
of fact They 
understanding of the outlook, the fervor, 


contribute little to our 


the perseverance of the people who had 
crossed the oceans to reach this great land 
of ours. Some were prompted to make 


the journey because of religious or politi- 
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A sketch of the first Bausch and Lomb 
plant, which was erected in 1864. 


cal persecution ; some had come to better 
their economic welfare; and others merely 
to meet the challenge of a new land 
Whatever the reason, they were the people 
who helped to make our nation what it is 
We must look beyond their deeds 


at the persons themselves, if we are to 


today 


appreciate the indomitable will, courage, 
and resourcefulness that helped to bring 
the United States to the foremost position 
among all the nations of the earth 

Today, the business founded by John 
Bausch——The Bausch & 
Optical Company—has attained its hun 
As they 
this milestone, pride in review of their 


Jacob Lomb 


dredth anniversary pause at 


achievement is tempered by the challenge 
of the Their 
human welfare are but a token, measured 


future. contributions to 


against unfilled needs. The prestige of 
age and accomplishment is a responsibility 
to those whose confidence they have won 
In the mirror of the past, we see the image 
of the future. To that future; to their 
progress, with the progress of the world 
they serve, they have dedicated their 
Centennial. 

If John Jacob Bausch had not lost two 
fingers in a buzz saw accident in 1852 
America might never have been the bene 
ficiary of a company that revolutionized 
the optical industry, and provided critical 
ly short materials and instruments neces 
Bausch 


found it necessary to continue part-time 


sary to win two World Wars 


work at his trade of woodturning for a 
year after the accident, but the real birth 
of the world-renowned firm, 100 years ago 
at Rochester, can be traced to that fateful 
event 

It brought the young German immi 
grant into contact with a fellow immigrant, 
Henry Lomb, who had collected $28 for 
his friend to tide him over his convales 
When 
optical shop, in 1853, it was with the help 


cence Bausch opened his first 
of $60 borrowed from this same friend 
Bausch demonstrated his sincere apprecia 
tion by making Lomb a full partner in the 
struggling business that same year In 
1868, Lomb entered the Union Army and 
served as a captainin the 13th Regiment, 
New York Volunteers, sending home his 
soldier’s pay to keep the small business 
alive. Neither partner, during their long 
years of association, found it necessary to 
require a contract from the other, a not 


able example of faith and mutual trust 








The first promise of success for the 
young company came with the develop- 
ment, by Bausch, of a spectacle frame 
hard rubber. The kitchen 


range in his home served as shop labora- 


made from 


tory for this first ‘plastic’ eyewear. From 
this, the little shop became a successful 
manufacturing enterprise. As the years 
passed, new and increasingly complicated 
products were developed, destined to 
carry the name of the company to the far 
corners of the earth. 

For 69 years, two sons of J. J. Bausch 


worked 


their deaths in 


together in the company until 


1944. 


trained at Cornell University, foresaw the 


Edward Bausch, 
need of science for more microscopes. In 
1874, when only fifty such instruments 
existed in the United States, he set about 
to develop mass-production machine meth- 
ods for their manufacture. Such methods, 
in his lifetime, made microscopes available 
at moderate cost to laboratories and 
schools throughout the world, a contribu- 
tion of untold value to scientific and tech- 


nol ical progress, 





The first building on the present site 
of the Bausch and Lomb plant was 
this one, occupied in 1874. 


:dward Bausch’s brother, William, was 
a pioneer in the production of optical glass 
in America. His earlier successful experi 
ments became of prime importance at the 
outbreak of World War I, 
help of the Geophysical Laboratories of 
the Carnegie Institution, Bausch & Lomb 


when, with the 


served as the principal source for optical 


glass, forever freeing America from de- 


pendence on foreign sources for this 
critical material 

Integrity, resourcefulness and persever- 
ance—these were the company’s sturdy 
foundations—the heritage of its yester- 
days, the inspiration for its future. 

It is a far cry from J. J. Bausch’s first 
little shop in the Reynolds Arcade to the 
modern B & L organization and its global 
affiliation. Besides its main plant in 
Rochester, totaling 1,500,000 square feet 
of floor space, the company today has four 
other factories in the United States, Can- 


ada, and Brazil. Its sales outlets include 




















Air view of the main plant of Bausch and Lomb Optical Company in Rochester, 


New York. 


more than 170 branch offices in this coun- 
try and abroad. Its personnel now num- 
bers more than 8000 people. 

Another kind of growth, however, is in 
the company’s concepts of its primary 
purpose. Simply stated, that purpose to- 
day is to make all products that best 
serve the optical and visual needs of man- 


kind. 


ing staff for research and product design, 


This calls for an enlarged engineer- 


modern manufacturing facilities for effi- 
cient quality production, and progressive 
practices in all other phases of modern 
management. 

The performance of any optical part 
depends on the properties and the qualities 
of the glass from which it is made. In 
deed, the limiting factor in optical design 
often is the suitability of available glass, 
or the possibility of creating glass of the 
desired characteristics 

For decades, the Bausch & Lomb Glass 
Plant has been devoted exclusively to the 
production of optical glass, a manufactur 
ing operation in itself of considerable pro 
portion. Here, in the year just passed, 
2,500,000 pounds of sand, along with sixty 
other ingredients, went into the manufac 
ture of 3,500,000 pounds of glass of 120 
distinct produced 


types This glass 


22,500,000 pressings and required 168,000, 
000 cubic feet of gas. 

Foreign labor rates still make it possible 
to purchase optical glass abroad more 
cheaply than it can be made here. How 
ever, the B & L glass plant has been con 
tinuously maintained since World War 1 
because of the technological advantages 
that it affords the United States 


tinuous quality 


Con- 
control from sand to 
finished product —is an asset of inestimable 


value. 


Since the time, long. before the turn of 


the century, when Bausch & Lomb 
pioneered in the suse of power for lens 
grinding, the company has continuously 
examined its manufacturing techniques 
and processes, always seeking to improve 
them. Anyone who has ever visited an 
optical plant, even as recently as World 


War II, would be 


methods now to be seen at Bausch & 


amazed at the new 
Lomb. Through a major post-war mod 
ernization program involving an invest 
ment of more than $6,000,000-—revolu 


tionary ideas have been studied, di 
veloped, perfected and put into operation 

The new manufacturing methods, com 
bined with modern design, result in prod 
ucts of higher quality, better performance, 
and longer service. These, in turn, help 
science and industry continue to advance 
the frontiers of human knowledge and 
accomplishment 

An optical plant is primarily devoted to 
the manufacture of things made of glass 
But a Jens and prism seldom can serve a 
useful purpose unless suitably mounted 
Hence, successful optical design and manu 
facture almost invariably reflect the com- 
posite genius of optical and mechanical 
Indeed at Bausc h & Lomb 


almost as many people are involved in the 


engineering 


production of metal parts and assembly 
of glass and metal, as in the manufacture 
and processing of glass And since the 
function of a metal mount may be to hold 
the glass or prism in exact position, it 
must match the precision (often measured 
only in the fraction of a wavelength of 
light) of the optical part 

lo achieve style, grace, and beauty of 
ophthalmic eyewear, to insure precision 
and mechanical superiority in the optical 
systems of scientific instruments, Bausch 


& Lomb employs all the modern accepted 











GIFTS for the NATURALIST 


UNITRON Refractors are the most wanted telescopes in 
America today Enjoy spectacular views of Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn's Rings, the Moon, and other wonders of 
the Universe. Unexcelled for close-up views of distant 
terrestrial objects —mountains, birds, animals, etc. Write 
for free educational literature on telescopes, illustrating 
all 9 UNITRON models 


UNITRON 


See * 
2.4" ALTAZIMUTH REFRACTOR 
a completely equipped home observatory 
Objective: Coated 62 mm diam. 35’ focal length 
Eyepieces: 100 X, 50X, 35X included. 150X: $14.75 
Complete with altazimuth mounting and slow motion 
controls; tripod view finder, star diagonal, erecting prism 


system, sunglass, dustcap, wooden cases $ 
Express collect Only 1 25 


Other UNITRON REFRACTORS from $75 - $890 


UNITRON MICROSCOPES 


LATEST MODELS! 

@ triple revolving nosepiece 
with parfocal achromatic ob- 
jectives 
inclined prismatic eyepiece 
turns in any optional ob 
serving direction 
‘L” type research stand 
low-positioned controls for 
ease in operation 

@ permanently level stage 

@ standard size optics 


80-6500 X only $52.50 
100-300 X only $41 50 


Others from $11.95 up 





200-300 POWER MICROSCOPE SET 

A fine gift for nature 

study Large, precision 

lab.-type, MICRO 

SCOPE with achromatic 

lenses, inclinabla stand 

rack and pinion facusing 

two eyepieces. Micro 

scope LAMP, with filter, 

adjustable to any posi 

tion 12 stained, 

MOUNTED SLIDES of 

zoological and botanical 

specimens. BLANK SLIDES, TWEEZERS, 

CONTAINERS, etc. Wooden CABINET 

COMPLETE OUTFIT, postpaid only $29.95 

ope LAMP ° $7.76 postpaid 
PORTABLE MICROSCOPE SET 

ideal for on-the-spot 
study of pond life, in 
sects. plants, ete Pre 
cision miniature MICRO 
SCOPE has achromatic 
lenses, rack and pinion 
focusing, and same fea 
tures as larger instru- 
ments. CISSECTING 
SET with scissors, sca 
pel, etc. MAGNIFYING 
GLASS 6 BLANK 

SLIDES. 6 MOUNTED SLIDES Complete outfit in 

cluding wooden CABINET weighs only 144 !bs 

COMPLETE OUTFIT, postvaid only $7.75 


STAINING and DISSECTING KIT 
Everything needed to 
study and prepare speci 
mens and make your own 
slides DISSECTING 
SET includes scissors, 2 
scalpels, tweezers, nesdie, 
etc MICRO GLASS 
WARE and accessories 
MAGNIF YING GLASS 
Bottles of ALCOHOL, 
XYLOL, CANADA 
BALSAM and 3 profes 
sionai STAINS. 100 COVER GLASSES. 10 BLANK 
SLIDES. 10 stained MOUNTED SLIDES to serve 
as a guide Fitted wooden cabinet. Instructions 


COMPLETE OUTFIT, postpaid. only 914.95 
Send check of mo. or 25°% deposit with balance ©.O. D 
Microscopes POSTPAID except on C. O. D.’s 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE OW ALL MODELS To: 
UNITED SCIENTIFIC CO. 


204-6 Milk St., Dept. N-12 Boston 9, Mass. 























methods and many special precision proc 
essing techniques 


Proper performance of every optical 


product—retinal camera, or spectacle lens, 
research metallograph, or simple magnifier 

involve much more than glass quality 
in precision manufacture. Equally impor 


tant is the proper engineering to meet 


specific needs 


Design of product is a responsibility of 


the Bausch & Lomb Research and Engi- 
Division. Of this staff of 300 
many are scientists tech 


nicians engaged in the original research 


neering 
people, and 
optical, electronics, chemicals. Their spe- 
cialized knowledge embraces all scientific 
fields served by Bausch & Lomb. Their 
research, their product development and 
their 

product opportunities 


improvement, awareness of new 


these are funda 
mental to the Bausch & Lomb concept of 
useful service in its new century 

In the field of ophthalmic eyewear, it is 
interesting to note that spectacles were 


not always worn for the purpose of visual 


correction At one time their function 
was purely decorative In Seventeenth 
Century Europe, they were marks of 
superior learning and = social standards 


Proportionately, as a person’s fortune 
rose, he mereased the size of his sptctacles, 
and wore them higher on his nose. 


As man progressed through the ages. so 
did the art of making lenses and spec 
tacles. The modern eyeglasses worn by 


more than 16,000,000 Americans today. 
as well as the microscopes, telescopes, and 
other optical instruments that yearly in 
crease the world’s knowledge, are the end 


product of hundreds of years of endeavor, 


accidents, disrepute, defeat and finally 
the flowering of a science 
Poday a lifetime of keen, non-tiring 


Vision is possible because we enjoy pro 


fessional services of optometrists and 
ophthalmologists and the technical skills 
And 


B& L products include everything these 


of opticians and optical laboratories. 


specialists need for comprehensive services 
Your visual correction is determined by 
using several 


an examination precise 


ophthalmic instruments. Every lens pre 
seribed is oné of several dozen types, and 


spectacle frame or rimless mounting that 


one of several hundred “powers.” 


hold the lenses correctly for your eyes 
well styled’ and pleasing in appearance 


may be of gold-filled metal or plastic or 


combination of both 

In the optical laboratory, where pre 
scriptions for glasses are filled, are bat 
teries of specialized equipment for grind 
ing, polishing and testing lenses, assem 
lenses and frames, 


bling verifying the 


finished prescription. Few people realize 
the extent or the complexity of these pro 
Indeed, 
as many as five hundred separate proc 
first in the B& I 
plant, then in the optical laboratory and 


fessional and technical services 
esses and operations 


fitting room —are required for some glasses 
Phe accelerating tempo of technical, in 


dustrial, and professional progress during 


556 


the past century has been paced by the 
development of scientific optical instru 
It would be difficult 

world 


without the 


ments. to imagine 


how our could have progressed 


“eyes of science’’—optical 


instruments for research, control, and 


examination 

Starting with the world of Pasteur, 
Lister, and Koch, the microscope has been 
the principal instrument in modern medi 


and with it the automotive 


cal science whole of metallurgy 
, aviation, ma 
chine tool, and metal working industries 
relies on spectrographic and metallographic 
analysis of metals as a measurement of 
performance characteristics 
Sound motion pictures, television, as 
tronomy, photography, illustrated maga 
zines, and newspapers, all require the use 


The 


school teacher with a micro-projector, the 


of optic al systems or processes 
food processor with the refractometer, the 
forest ranger with a binocular, the master 
with the 
the sportsman with a telescopic 
reflects 
facet of optical science at 


machinist contour measuring 


projec tor 
hunting sight each one small 
work in our 


modern society 


In the century that has 
the past 


just faded into 
we have seen the invention and 
development of new and revolutionary 
means of transportation and communica 
lion The earth, which appeared so im 
1853, has 


shrunk to but a fraction of its former size 


mense to its inhabitants in 
What once were enormous distances, re 


quiring days. weeks, or months of travel 
are now accomplished in a matter of hours 
All the nations of the earth have literally 


become neighbors 


However, while the earth has become 


increasingly smaller, man’s horizons have 
been pushed farther and farther outward 
Having mastered his immediate environ 
extent he is 


ment to such a 


reat now 
both in a physi 
Willing to benefit 


as well as the develop 


reaching out into space 
! 


cal and esthetic sense 


from the errors 
ments of the past, his gaze is turned ever 
future, to the 
better civilization 

At the stroke ol today be 
comes yesterday and tomorrow becomes 
And each add its 
quota of knowledge, built’ on 


toward the building of a 


today new day will 
knowledge 
and added to all we have ever learned, a 
new basis for what we are yet to learn 


And so with Bausch & 
row, their New Century of Optical Prog 


Lomb’s tomor 


The course they will follow 
cated by the they 


Their accomplishment of tomorrow 


ress is indi 
traveled 
will 


be greater than that of today, just as the 
that of 


route have 


achievement of today surpasses 
yesterday 


Bausch & 


high hope and confidence 


Lomb faces the future with 
New products 
are on the drawing boards. More are to 
come as the shaping of new scientific pro 


New 


jects is translated into optical needs 


and even better manufacturing methods 
are in the course of development To 
morrow, like yesterday and today, will 








continue to focus on the perpetual goal 
“greater vision through optical science.”’ 


Entomology 


VERY 


comes to us from Canada. 


fine beginner’s entomology 
This is 
Introducing the Insect, by F. A. Urquhart, 
Professor in the University of Toronto 
and Director and Curator of Entomology 
of the Royal Ontario Museum of Zoology. 
He has done 


States 


what entomologists in the 
taken 
the technicalities out of the subject to 


such an extent that a high school student 


have never accomplished 


can read the whole book with easy com- 
prehension and key out any insect he is 
likely to collect as far as family and often 
further. Maintaining excellent coverage 
of a large subject, this book is written in 
much greater simplicity of style and detail 
than any of the college texts used in the 
States, and though intended for use at the 
college level, it would be equally service- 
able in secondary education and is truly 
a beginner’s and amateur’s manual that 
fully lives up to its title of introducing 
insects 

The first chapter tells how to make an 
insect collection: —where to look, how to 
Anat 
omy and life histories follow, then a chap 


collect, kill, pin, spread, and store. 


ter on classification and the use of keys, 
fully explained step-by-step with illustra 
tions. Fourteen chapters on insect orders 
make up the bulk of the volume, and there 
is a final one on galls that should have 
been fully illustrated but for once was not. 
Of great aid in all other chapters are the 
splendid drawings by EK. B. S. Logier, ar- 
tist and Assistant Curator of Herpetology 
in the Royal Ontario Museum. Both the 
keys and the descriptions are illustrated 
and there are four plates of Lepidoptera 
in full color. Pp. x, 287; plts. 4, figs. 160 
Henry Holt & Co,, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, 1949 





$5.00. 


SONGS FOR ZOOLOGY 
ZOOLOGICAL RAG 


International Rag 
Irving Berlin 


‘Call Me Madam” ) 


( Revived tn 


Skinks and Skunks and Kangaroos 
All have learned to shake their shoes 
They love those animal dances 

Do the Bug, Bunny-hug, 

Kven Turtles cut a rug. 

And when the Fox and Turkey trot, 
The Snakes get hot, 

Every Mouse becomes a Hep-Cat. 
Goats and Shoats and Chimpanzees 
Get the lead out of their knees 

They dance the Charleston as they 
Swing a gate, syncopate, 

Whether Worm or Vertebrate 

Say, hear those Parrots squawking 
While they are Lambeth-walking! 


2 


It’s everywhere, it’s a Bear, 


It's the Zoological Rag! 


























MAKE 
THE MOST OF 
YOUR TRAVELS 


By Joining The 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


Whether you travel on a shoestring or reserve the 
most luxurious accommodations, a membership in the 
NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB is your passport to more pleas- 
ant, more economical and more comfortable TRAVEL. 


For over 50 years, TRAVEL-minded vacationists have looked to the NATIONAL TRAVEL 
CLUB to supply guidance and service that enhance their travels throughout the world. 
Today, more than 100,000 Americans enjoy these privileges—and now for a limited time 
only, YOU are invited to join them. 


ONLY $5 BRINGS YOU THESE 9 BIG PRIVILEGES 


1. A Year's Subscription to TRAVEL . . . 12 big thrill- rate discounts at hundreds of approved hofels in 
ing issues of the magazine that brings the world all parts of the country. 


to your doorstep. Film Library... For only a nominal handling 


A $2,000 maximum accident insurance policy charge, NTC members may borrow 8 or 16mm 
offering full protection while riding in a public films on all! the exotic spots in the world, 


conveyance all over the world. TRAVEL Book Club... Every month, a new, ime 


TRAVEL Information Bureau . . . National Travel portant travel book is reviewed and offered to 
Club experts will furnish you with facts and sug- members at a substantial discount. 


gestions on where to go and how to get there. Membership Card, Windshield ond Leggoes 
Motor Touring Service ...A corps of specialists Stickers which will identify you as a member of 
will supply road information, furnish easy-to- this nationally known organization. 


foflow marned maps. 9. Mail Forwarding Service... You may use the 


5. Hotel Discounts... NTC members enjoy hotel Club‘s offices as your mail drop while traveling. 


Club Membership Is Limited So Mail This Coupon Today 


Just one of these exclusive privileges may save you many times the $5 you pay for mem- 
bership. But you must act PROMPTLY as membership is limited. Clip and mail the cownon 
NOW and be sure. 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $5 for which please enroll me as a member of the National Travel Club for a full year, entitling 
me to all the privileges outlined. 
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everyone 


safe” 


Until and unless it ikes your family, you can 

scarcely imagine the heartbreak and despair, the suffering 
and expense, ised by tuberculosis 

Its not possible yet to “keep everyone safe” ... but you 

can help answer the little girl's prayer. 

Your Christmas Seal dollars work year round in cutting down 
the tragedy of tuberculosis. 


So, please, send your contribution today to your tuberculosis 


association . . . one of the families helped may be 
your very own 
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Buy Christmas Seals 
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Becoure of the impor- 
tance of the above 
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